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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- | 


ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During ten years these pictures have appeared in 
this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 

Ida Klein. Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Semprich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. eee 
Christine Nilssou, Clara Morris, | Neupe 

Scalchi, Costanza Donita. Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Car! Reinecke. Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Heinrich Vogel. Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Johann Sebastian Bach. L. G. Gottschalk, 


fanny Vavenport 


Etelka Gerster, Soncine de Kontski, 





dica, ules Perotti, ls, 

— hine Yorke doiph M. Foerster. . Bowman, 

Emilie Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, Thomas Martin, W. H. Sherwood 

Rollees Carrefio Louis Gaertner, Stagno. 

Kell Clara L.—e, Louise a Courtney, Victor Nessler. 

Minnie *hieuk, Richard a Salvini, 

Materna, Theodore Thom Charies F. Tretbar, 

Albani, Dr. Dench. ennie Dickerson, 

Annie Louise Cary, Cam ini . A. MacDowell 

Emily Winant, G inl, Theodo:e Reichmann, 

Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. Max lreuman, 

Murio-Celli. Dengremont, C. A. a 

Chatterton-Bohrer " Mont 

Mme. Fernandez Hans Balatka, Mrs, Helen ‘Ames, 

Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 

Minnie Paimer, Liberati, Emil Scaria 

di, Johann Strauss. _——— Winkelmann, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donize 

Geistinge Del Puente, William W. Gilchrist, 

Forech Madi, —s. oseffy, Ferranti, 

Catherine Lewis, ulia Rive-King, ohannes Brahms, 
ope Glenn, eyerbeer, 


j élie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 


Moritz Moszhowski, 


Louis Blumenbere. 
Anna Louise Tanner, 


Frank Vander Stucken, 





HE fund left by the late Samuel Wood for the 

foundation of a music school has vanished into 

thin air. The law versus art, and the latter is badly 

whipped. Eight hundred thousand dollars has melted 

away like snow, and nobody to blame. This is dis- 

couraging to people who are desirous of assisting the 
cause of music. 


HE first performance at the Milan Scala Theatre of 
T Wagner's “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg,” 
which took place on the 26th ult., proved a most pro- 
nounced success in spite of the demonstrations of a 
large and organized opposition. The work has since 
been several times repeated, and with ever increasing 
enthusiasm and more general appreciation on the 
| part of public and press. This is “carrying the war 
into Africa” with a vengeance, and the Italianissimi 
will soon be beaten on their own ground. As well 
try to stop the progress of a cyclone as attempt to 
| impede the progress of a genius of the Wagner de- 


| nomination ! 

A RECENT dispatch to the « Sun” says that the irre- 
pressible Jerome Hopkins, the George Francis 
Train of composers, has been arrested in London for 
sending abusive postal cards to Dr. Thomas Crosby, 
the Lord Mayor's physician, a well-known medical 
man and a lover of music. Some time ago Hopkins 
gave aconcert, and Dr. Crosby appeared on the list 
of patrons. After the concert, Hopkins said that 
Crosby owed him for tickets, and sued him for £3 12s., 
the latter escaping ona technicality; the very intel- 
ligent Dogberry who heard the case deciding that 
Hopkins having written the word “present” below 
Dr. Crosby’s address in American fashion, it was to 
be construed into meaning a gift of the tickets. Hop- 
kins has been writing scurrilous postal cards to the 
doctor ever since, who, finally becoming “riled,” 
had him arrested. It would be a great thing for 
music if Jerome would confine his attention to writ- 
ing postals instead of notes. 





OL. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL is an ardent lover of 
unlike many wealthy lovers of the 
In a speech on Saturday 


music, and, 

art, he is also a patron of it. 
last in court, where he defended a wealthy, old, but 
apparently indiscreet, gentleman in a suit for breach 
of promise, Mr. Ingersoll said, among many clever 
things, that : 

People who are fond of music are sometimes,dangerous. 
That is very true, but we may add another similar 
generalization by saying that people who are fond of 
music are sometimes harmles 
them who compose appear harmless in their compo- 
sitions. We may also generalize once more and say 
that people who are not fond of music are sometimes 
dangerous. 

It appears that the lady who is suing the old man 








Titus d’ Ernesti, Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco, 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. Ferdinand von Hiller, Wilhelm Junck 

harles M. Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, Fannie Hirsch, 

riedrich von Fiotow, — Rietz. Michael Banner, 
Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfield 
Heinrich Marschner, £. A. Lefebre, F. W. Riesberg, 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musin, Emil Mahr. 
Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 
William Courtney, Alcuin Blum, Cari Faelten, 

osef Staudig!, loseph Koegel, Belle Cole. 

ulu Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, es Bizet, | 
Calixa Lavallee, sop, e Gemiinder, ohn A. Broekhoven, } 
Clarence Eddy, Emil Liebling, dgar H. Sherwood, 
Franz Abt, Van Ponchielli, 
yeasts Bloomfield, w. | Heimendahl, Edith Edwards, | 

E. Jacobsohn, Mme. Clemelli, Carrie Hun-King. 
& Mortimer Wiske. Qien M. Bagb +f Pauline L’ Allemand, 
O. Vou Procnazka, . Waugh Lauder, Verdi, 


‘dvard Grie; " ‘augh Lander. Hummel Monument, 





Ado!f Henselt. Mendelssohn Hector Berlioz Monument 
Eugene D, Albert. Hans von Bulow, Haydn Monument. 

Lili Lebmann, Clara Schumann, — Svendsen, 
William Candid Joachim, naton Dvorak, 

Franz Kaeisel, Samuei $. Sanford, Saint-Saens. 

Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 

Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, ules Jordan. 


Dora Henninges. 
A. A. Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 


Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
chine a, 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 


Li awn Charles Fradel. George M. Nowell, 
os. Bram Emil Saver. William Mason, 
Hoary Schradieck, esse Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 
eho F. Luther, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
{ons F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 
elm Gericke, August H llested, Max Alvary. 
Frank Taft Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 
Cc. M. Von Weber, ver Scharwenka, andel. 
Edward Fisher. Heiarch Boetei. Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Kate Rolla. W. E. Haslam, Marianne Brandt. 
Charles Rehm. Carl E. Martin. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Harold Randolph. {enele Dutton, Henry Duzensi, 
MinnieV. Vanderveer alter J. Hall, ay 
Adele Aus der Ohe. Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 
Karl Klindworth. Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Kiabre. mil Steger. Max Leckner, 
Helen D. Campbell. Paul Kalisch. Max Spicker. 
Alfredo Barili, is Svecenski —_ Graves. 
Wa. R. Chapman, Henry Holden Huss, ermann Ebeling. 
Otte Roth, Neally Stevens, ee 
Anna Carpenter. Dyas Flanagan owe 
w.L Sieecasshela, A Victor Benham. Attalie Claire. 
att. Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild, Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Albert Venino. Anthony Stankowitch, Fritz Kreisler. 
ese f Rheinberger. Moriz Rosenthal. Madge Wickham. 
ax Bendix. Victor Herbert, Richard Burmeister. 
Helene von Doenhoff. Martin Roeder. W. J. Lavin 
Adolf Jensen. Joachim Raff. Niles W. Gade 
Haas Richter Felix Mottl. Hermann Levi. 


| by 


|Good for the Colonel ! 


defended by Ingersoll was taken to the German opera 


her whilom lover. Ingersoll pleads for him on 


| this point by appealing to the jury in the following 
| language: 


I think any woman in the world is repaid for an ordinary breach of 
promise by being taken to hear Wagner’s music. 
But what a great field for 
operations of a certain nature is opened to view by 
this suggestion! All you must do is to promise to 
marry a girl, then take her to hear “ Tristan,” and her 
claims must be considered as settled in case you re- 
fuse to marry her. It would save the State lots of 
money to incorporate the Colonel’s suggestion in our 
statute books. 





N commenting upon the efforts made to organize a 

body of interested persons for the purpose of se- 

curing aid from Congress for a national conservatory 
of music the “Sun” says: 


Some distinguished and excellent persons, friends of the National Con- 
servatory of Music, have resolved to ask Congress to contribute to the 
support of that institution. 

They forget that this Government doesn’t exist for the sake of support- 
ing undertakings that can’t support themselves. How soon will Congress 
be asked to subsidize a national dancing school ? 


This is a flippant view of the matter which de- 
serves better treatment. The promoters of the 
scheme have evidently not paid any attention to Séna- 
tor Blair’s Herculean efforts to secure the passage of a 
national education measure—a measure which asks 
congressional aid for the general education of the 





Edward Chadfield. 


Augusta Obrstrim, 
James H. Howe, 


M ret Reid 
nit Fis Mamie Kunkel. 


Emi! Fischer. 





masses in certain sections—and Senator Blair's bill, 





which embraces a much’greater scope, has, thus far, 
had no success. What, therefore, can be hoped for in 
the direction of aid for an educational scheme such 
as the endowment of a music school? The New 
England Conservatory of Music, an adjunct of the 
Boston University, after having received powerful 
support in its efforts to secure State aid from the 
Massachusetts Legislature, failed in its purpose. 
These are the facts that can be offered as specimens 
of public opinion on such subjects as represented by 
legislation. 

There is still and there will continue to be a large 
number of adherents to the old doctrine of State 
Rights as opposed to centralization, and for that rea- 
son Blair’s bill never had a chance. These people 
believe that the subject of education belongs to. the 
States and not to Government, and they will always 
oppose grants of public money for educational or art 
purposes. When music comes before them as a 
claimant they are also supported by a large number 
of persons, particularly of the political caste, if we 
may so denominate them, who believe that there is 
absolutely nothing in the study of music except a loss 
of time, and with this class argument is not even 
possible. The number of men in Congress to-day 
who understand the difference between a Bach fugue 
and a Nichol symphony is relatively as great as the 
number of music editors who know the difference 
between these profoundly differing compositions. 
Mrs. Thurber, who has made a study of these things, 
will fully appreciate what we mean and the view she 
must take of her chances among the men in Congress 
must necessarily be discouraging—to the men, too. 

PART of the “ Musician” (?) discourses vigor- 
A ously in last week’s issue the rights of critics, 
their function, and the very superior claims of the 
public to be considered as the ruling factor in music 
criticism. 

The writer evidently believes in the “ vox populi 
idea, although it is far from being the truth, the few 
operas quoted in favor of popular criticism being far 
outbalanced by the legions of compositions which 
required time and criticism from critics to introduce 
them to a skeptical public. 

Naturally enough, the “Musician” (?) does not 
claim to be an authority on musical matters, and its 
frank disclaimer in the article in question sets at rest 
all discussion of the matter. Nobody ever pretended 
to take you for an authority on musical matters, Mr. 
“Musician” (?), hence with a fine sense for perversity 
in titles you call yourself « Musician” (?). If the 
“Musician’s ” (?) critics only reflect the opinions of 
the public, why engage (or hire, or tell them to come 
around in the morning, when it will be all right) any 
critics at all? Why not have the columns of the pa- 
per thrown open to Tom, Dick or Harry, whose crude 
opinions on art will, of course, reflect the taste of the 
people, and that taste, the « Musician” (?) says, is in- 
fallible? Why assert proudly that the staff of the 
“Musician” contains accompanists, singers and 
conductors? Of what use is all this assorted knowl- 
edge if any lout’s opinion is more valuable? It is 
pure assumption, too, on the part of the “ Musi- 
cian” (?) to take for granted that its readers are all 
musically intelligent. Musically intelligent people 
read THE MUSICAL COURIER, where they get both its 
news and definite musical opinions emanating from 
people who know whereof they speak. A paper like 
our contemporary cannot truthfully be called a musi- 
cal journal at all, being full of all sorts of extraneous 
matter, and by its own avowal not a musical authority 
(see issue January 18, page seventeen, first column). 
It is a rag bag of odds and ends of items, musical and 
otherwise, from God knows where, and one can 
count, in addition to finding numerous fossil recollec- 
tions, also the last bit of news anent some murder 
trial, and, of course, ‘kind words” by the page full. 
Interesting reading—very, for Patagonians, but not 
for persons who wish their news condensed and 








OH, “ MUSICIAN” (?)! 


sparkling and original criticisms on current musical 


topics. 

It is Jumbo all over again. 

As a signal instance of the stupid editing of the pa- 
per in question, take the absurd article called « Eugen 
d’Albert,” which was a syndicate article sent out by a 
New York newspaper syndieate bureau to forty or 
more papers in the first week of January—an article 
which a musical paper like this could never make use 
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of, except to criticise. The “ Musician” (?) makes it 
appear as if it had been contributed to its col- 
umns. In the original syndicate article a cut of the 
gavot appears. Where is that gavot in the “ Musi- 
cian” (?), The article was simply appropriated with 
scissor and pot from a daily paper in which the gavot 
appeared ; it was pirated ; stolen we call it. Why not 
have credited the interview or article, or whatever 
it is, in the beginning? It is a hodge podge, any- 
how. Tausig died in 1871, and yet d’Albert, who is 
but twenty-six years old speaks of studying with him, 
and analyzes the difference between Tausig’s and 
Liszt’s varying styles with the air of a consummate 
critic, instead of the very young child he must- have 
been at thetime. D’Albert never studied with Tausig, 
nor do we seriously believe he ever asserted so. If 
he did so in this alleged article it is the first time, as 
he always, when asked, said that his principal masters 
were his father, Ernst Pauer and Liszt. 

We fear, “ Musician” (?), you have put your foot 
into it. So much for not conducting a properly edited 
music paper—oh, we beg your pardon, you do not 
claim to be an authority on the subject, and such is 
the actual truth. The “Musician” (?) is mo¢ an au- 
thority on any subject. 





“TRUTH” ON WAGNER. 

OME time ago we had occasion to refer to the 
S Crynkle-ian absurdities of Nym of the glittering 
pen. He discoursed Wagner and we all suffered, 
and naturally enough he knew nothing about the sub- 
ject whatsoever. We are again compelled to take up 
the cudgels. This time against “ Truth,” by all odds 
the best publication of its kind. It thus holds forth 
in a recent issue: 


The Wagner doctrinaires and the Browning doctrinaires ought to be 
shut up together for mutual destruction, They ache with esoteric, and 
they make everybody else ache with the inane. 

«*s 

A lady writes to me complaining of German music criticism, as she calls 
it, and says it annoys her beyond all measure. Then why read it? Doesn't 
she know that musical criticism is, beyond all other forms of literature, the 
vainest and most vapid? Everything like connoisseurship has long since 
departed from the technical disquisitions these fellows write. There was 
a time when to write about music it was necessary to know something 
about its effects and its relations to kindred arts, but that time closed with 


the Wagner platitudes. 
$ oe 


_ One of the chief of these doctrinaires, Gustav Kobbé, has just published 

a little book on Wagner’s “ Ring of the Nibelung,”’ which is a curiosity of 
German patience, American pragmatics and general hair splitting. He 
spends as much time over the scores of Wagner asa Japanese carver 
spends over a filbert shell. He runs every note to earth with a microscope 
and a spirit level, and all the time he is occupied in this dreary task he is 
hurling metaphors at his reader. After one has got through with the book 
the prevailing and exhaustive sense is that a great deal of precious time 
has been wasted in trying to etherealize the mathematics of an art without 
ever recognizing its human applicability. 

a*e 

I wonder whether the rising generation bred in the Wagner tradition 
will have that affectionate longing for and kindly remembrance of the 
operas that are now the fashion, such as “ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Die Valkyrie” 
and ‘** The Queen of Sheba,’’ as we of the present generation cherish for 
* Lucia,” ** Trovatore,”’ ** Norma” and “ La Sonnambula."’ Whether the 
declamation of “ Tristan’ and “ Siegfried "’ will haunt the future ear as 
do the mellifluous strains of ‘* Amina,” ‘‘ Edgardo” or “ Rosina?” I 
fancy not. The rising winds of a Wagnerian orchestra and the broken 
phrases of Wagnerian singers will, I imagine, never linger in the memory 
as does the overture to the ** Nozze di Figaro,” or the sextet in ‘‘ Lucia,” 
or the ** Casta Diva,”’ or the ‘* Ah, Perche,”’ or hundreds of other melodies 
that cling to the memory as the perfume of violets clings to the senses. No 
doubt there is a great deal of truth in the theory promulgated by Wagner, 
that the dramatic action is subordinated to the musical in the Italian school 
of opera, but that is not always the case. Gluck, who, although a German, 
wrote in the Italian manner ; Meyerbeer, who, a Semite, yet followed the 
same rules; Verdi, than whose “ Rigoletto” and “ Traviata’’ nothing 
more dramatic was ever put on the stage, are proof to the contrary ; and, 
after all, one goes to the opera to hear music. If one wants to see a play 
one goes to the theatre, and I cannot see why a declamatory scene is bet- 
tered by being sung in unconnected notes instead of spoken. Melody is 
the soul of music, harmony the body that clothes it. * * * 


Again does the “Ego” of « Truth” resort to what 
poor John Ruskin so tellingly calls the “ pathetic 
fallacy.” It always has a certain power in an argu- 
ment about music to revert to the time when we all 
sang ‘‘ Mother Goose” melodies with infantile ferocity 
and mewling glee. Your antagonist is overpowered 
by a flood of childish recollections, the tears of ante- 
puberty flow into the channels of his memory and he 
is silenced. 

«Wagner may all be good enough,” they say. “We 
admit he has talent of a certain sort, but, oh, for one 
of those glorious and now vanished days when I sat 
with Maud Simpkins and, hand in glove (literally), we 
munched caramels and listened to the ‘Misere!'” 
Candy and bathos! 

The Wagner and the Browning joke, like the 
McGinty joke, must go, and we hope to the bottom 
of the sea. People are tired of them long ago. The 
world has recognized ere this the dramatic virility 
and powerful analytical genius of Browning and the 





giant brain of Richard Wagner, musician and poet, so 
drop the Wagner-Browning funny paragraph forever. 

The lady who is above mentioned should go to an 
Ibsen play if her nerves are shattered by reading 


German music criticism, and after a dose of the 
“ Dolls’ House” she could stand even the “ passing 
show” of my friend, Colonel Jack, of the ‘ Musi- 
cian” (?). 

Why should not Mr. Kobbé devote as much time in 
analyzing a Wagner score as a Japanese carving a fil- 
bert shell ? 

Surely the Shakespearian play of fancy, the vivid 
emotionality and the poetry and power of the one are 
more “human” than the other! 

We fear the writer in « Truth” knows more about 
baseball scores than Wagnerian scores, judging from 
his remark about “unconnected notes.” Did singers 
of the Italian opera sing connected notes or more notes 
than one atatime ? What are unconnected notes? If 
staccato notes are meant, then the Italian literature 
of the opera literally bristles with ‘unconnected 
notes.” 

As for Wagner and melody—well, anybody who 
goes to hear one of his operas generally comes away 
with some delicious morsel to cherish, unless they 
have the curious ear of the writer in “ Truth.” 

Then, too, what had the fact of Meyerbeer’s being a 
Semite to do with his operas? Meyerbeer was a 
German who wrote serious operas in France. Our 
friend has probably never read Heinrich Heine. The 
old order kas changed, Mr. « Truth.” 








Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


HE second appearance here of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of their new 
conductor, Arthur Nikisch, which occurred at Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday evening of last week, strengthened and intensi- 
fied the good opinion which their first concert had evoked. 
No more brilliant, concise and artistically satisfying orches- 
tral performances have been heard here for many years 
than are those now being given by the Boston organization 
under their new leader, and the enthusiasm with which 
each number was received by a large and cultured audience 
showed that New York has none of that petty local jealousy 
which is apt to be displayed on such occasions in smaller 
cities where pride predominates over culture and knowl- 
edge. 

The program was constituted of four entirely modern 
works, one of which was a novelty to New York and proved 
a most interesting and important composition. The open- 
ing number was Goldmark’s richly colored and spicily har- 
monized ‘ Sakuntala” overture—a work which is well 
known to local concert goers through numerous perform- 
ances, both under the late Dr. Damrosch, with whom it was 
quite a favorite, and Theodore Thomas. Their readings, 
however, remained far behind Mr. Nikisch’s for dramatic 
fervor and intensity, as well as fine dynamic shadings and 
well marked rhythmic accentuation, and a more brilliant and 
sonorous as well as precise performance of this overture has 
never before been heard in this city. 

The soloist of the evening was Mr. Anton Hekking, late 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and formerly Bilse’s 
first violoncellist, who performed Saint-Saéns’ beautiful A 
minor ‘cello concerto, which has not been heard here in 
public since the ill fated virtuoso Adolph Fischer played it 
some ten years ago. Mr. Hekking displayed a perfect tech- 
nical command of his instrument and a beautiful tone 
quality in the B flat cantilene portion of the concerto. His 
performance was received with well deserved applause. 

Brahms’ ‘‘ Choral St. Anthony ” orchestral variations, one 
of Theodore Thomas’ chevaux de bataille, was next on the pro- 
gram, and Mr. Nikisch’s band gave it a performance in no 
way inferior to that to which our Nestor conductor has 
accustomed us, which is bestowing ample praise. 

The last work on the program proved the most preten- 
tious and also mostinteresting number. It was Alexander 
Borodin’s symphony in E flat, which curiously enough had 
so far never been produced in New York. It is the first 
of the Russian composer's two only symphonies and was 
brought out through the influence of Franz Liszt, Borodin’s 
friend and admirer, at the Wiesbaden meeting of the “ All- 
gemeiner Deutscher Musikverein” in 1880. The work 
shows the characteristics of the modern Russian school, one 
of the foremost representatives of which Borodin, despite the 
comparatively small number of his published compositions, 
remained up to the time of his death at the age of fifty-four. 
It has in three of its movements (in all but the slow move- 
ment) some of that elementary power, but also some of the 
eccentricities in rhythmic and harmonic structure, as 
well as the dark orchestral coloring and general rugged- 
ness which distinguish the ultra Russian musical writers 
and which seem the echoes of their literature and find their 
probable origin in the political and social circumstances of 
the country, The slow movement, however, is vastly dis- 





‘appointing, as it lacks both originality and spontaneity of 
invention, breadth and development. A most striking 
peculiarity of this andante, moreover, is the fact that it is 
written. in D major, a key not at all related to that of E 
flat, in which the other three movements are composed. 
The scherzo, which curiously enough precedes instead of, 
as is usual, follows the slow movement, is to our mind the 
most original portion of the symphony, and the trio of the 
same is decidedly beautiful. The finale bears so close a 
resemblance in invention, rhythm and general structure to 
the last movement of Schumann’s D minor symphony that 
it seemed almost a paraphrase of the latter, which is most 
astonishing in a writer otherwise so original and which 
makes us think that the imitation was not an unconscious, 
but a well planned and intended one. 

The performance was, despite the great technical, more 
especially rhythmical, difficulties of the work, on the same 
high artistic level as that of the preceding numbers and was 
received with enthusiastic applause, which augmented in 
intensity from movement to movement. 








The Last Sarasate-d’Albert Concert. 
UESDAY evening of last week, at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, the last concert of that artistic 
team, Sarasate and d’Albert, was given to an overflowing 
house. It speaks volumes for New York musical culture 
that two such events as the Nikisch concert and this affair, 
occurring on the same night, yet should crowd both Stein- 
way Hall and the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The program was as follows : 
Mendelssohn 


‘ . Brahms 
con moto, Allegretto 


Overture, ‘ Fingal’s Cave”’ 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, in C major 
Allegro moderato, Allegro vivace, Andante 
moderato. 
Eugen d’ Albert. 
Symphonie Espagnole, for violin and orchestra 
Allegro, Intermezzo, Andante, Finale. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 


.Lale 


Grieg 
Rubinstein 


Humoreske, op. 6 
Etude cane 
Eugen d’Albert 
Le Chant du Rossignol (Nightingale’s song), for violin and 
orchestra. sue eitieia Sarasate 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Harmonic dances. . Doorack 
We print the program just as it was and we leave it to 
our readers if such absurd errors are not a disgrace to the 
management? 
Who is ‘‘ Doorack”” and what are 
D’Albert did not play the C major concerto of Brahms for 
a very good reason, no such concerto exists, but he did play 
the second concerto of that composer written in the key of 
B flat major. Brahms is his forte evidently and he played 
the concerto with vigor and passion, but the finale has been 
better played by Joseffy. The staccato etude of Rubinstein 
was again a vehicle for some tremendous virtuosity, although 


‘Harmonic dances” ? 


neither in tempo nor in sustained force did it rival its first 
performance here by d’Albert. For an encore he played 
the A minor barcarolle of Rubinstein. 

It was however, a Sarasate evening. 
of the gifted Spaniard’s playing never shone to such advan- 
tage. If he had had a conductor worthy of him he would 
have fairly outshone himself ; but besides playing he had to 
give all the cues to Mr. Damrosch, and in several instances, 
notably the last movement of Lalo’s bright, warm work, he 
actually turned about and audibly marked the rhythm with 


The delicate beauty 


his foot. 

He feared risking his with orches- 
tral accompaniment, and instead was accompanied at the 
piano by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, who was all sufficing. 
The composition is a poetic trifle that in other hands would 
It is a bird study which is never- 


““c 


Nightingale’s Song” 


be musically worthless. 
theless something more than mimetic. 

Sarasate received encore after encore, 
responded. He never disappoints his audiences. 
ceived a very beautiful testimonial from the Spanish citi- 
zens of this city, and goes, we believe, to Mexico. Both 
artists will probably be heard again in the spring. 


of course 
He re- 


and 


.... Johann Strauss is about to bring out a revised 
form of the waltz, because in his opinion the present gen- 
eration is either not strong enough or not inclired to the 
rapid whirl of the true Vienna dance. Strauss’ explanation 
is interesting. ‘* Look round the ballroom,” says he, ‘‘ and 
you will find, no matter how delicious the waltz music 
the orchestra may be playing, that the majority of the ladies 
remain seated, while the gentlemen lounge around the 
pillars and doors. All real pleasure in dancing is lost and 
only the rhythmical conversation dance still holds its 
ground. I intend to combine the conversation dance with 
the waltz, calling the new form the minuet waltz. It will 
be composed in three-four time and consists of three sets, 
which all begin andantino gracioso, in the style of the minuet 
or polonaise. It will then develop into the real waltz, with 
the present rapid whirl. Ladies will be able to accept lazy 
partners for the conversation part, while for the faster 
movements they can take partners who are still dancers.” 


....Miss Dora Valesca Becker, the talented young 
violinist, who is at present studying in Germany, was seri- 
ously prostrated with la grippe, but is recovering. 
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Mrs. ARTHUR C, TAYLOR.—The picture on our 
frontispage is that of Mrs. A. C. Taylor, a contralto singer 
widely known and frequently heard on the concert stage. 
When Mr. William Courtney first organized the Courtney 
Ladies’ Quartet Mrs. Taylor was the original contralto, and 
although the other members of the organization have since 
been succeeded by other singers, Mrs. Taylor still retains 
her place. Latterly the quartet has been under the direction 
of Mrs. Louise Gage Courtney, and has being doing excel- 
lent and attractive work in its particular field. 

Mrs. Taylor, who is a native of this city, was a pupil of 


the late Marco Duschnitz, the old singing master, and sub- 
sequently studied under Anna Bishop, Mr. William Court- 
ney and Mrs. Courtney. Her church engagements have 
been the choicest ever secured for a lengthy and steady 
period by any contralto here, for she sang a number of 
years at St. James’ Episcopal Church, then two years at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, on Forty-second-st.; then three 


the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, then at St. 


years at 


George’s, and is now singing at the Central Presbyterian 
Church and the Fifteenth Street Temple, where Mrs. Rotter 
is the soprano and Arveschau the basso. 

Her voice has an unusual compass, is rich and mellow 


and very powerful and penetrating, and possesses the true 
contralto 4imére. Mrs. Taylor is an ardent music lover and 
student, and is striving at all times to expand her accom- 


plishments and enlarge her repertory, which is by this time 


very extensive. She is in demand at the very best vocal 
affairs, which, together with her local engagements, prevent 
her from singing often in other cities, although whenever 
she has appeared in Boston and other _places her talents 


were immediately recognized, as they are here. 

CARRENO IN COLOGNE.—Teresa Carrefio was the solo- 
ist of a recent Giirzenich concert at Cologne under Wiillner’s 
lirection, where she met with as much success as in Berlin. 
In the latter city she was, on the 16th inst., to have given 
her third concert, the program of which contained a Chopin 
and a MacDowell piano concerto. 


MONUMENTS 10 BERLIOZ AND BOrTESINI.—Hector 


Berlioz, the once neglected and now much honored com- 


poser of ‘‘La Damnation de Faust,” who already has a 


statue in the French capital, is to have a similar memorial 
in his native town of the Céte Saint-André, where the in- 
auguration is to take place in August next. 

Phe municipality of Crema, the native place of the late 
Bottesini, has started a subscription for the purpose of 
erecting a monument in memory of the deceased virtuoso. 

Faccio’s New POosiItloN AND SALARY.—Mr. Fac- 


» will leave the Scala after the Carnival season, and will 


Bottesini as director of the conservatorium at 


His salary will be only $2,225 per year, but he will 


eed 
Pa fia 
three 


months’ leave of absence in London, during 
his entire in- 


have 
which time he will be able to earn more than 
come derived from Parma 

A Second LLoyp.—-Mr. Henry Lloyd, a brother of 


the eminent English tenor Mr. Edward Lloyd, has resolved 


to adopt the profession of a vocalist. He made his début at 
Plymouth, England, on the 18th ult., in ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
singing with a local vocal association, and, according to the 


Plymouth with considerable success. Apropos of 


Edw 


I4 next 


papers 
pay ; 
urd Lloyd, he will leave England for America on March 
rhe 


engage d are 


dates of the three festivals for which he has 
been Boston, April 6 and 13; Cin- 
cinnati, May 21 and 24; Chicago, May 26, 27. Engagements 


as follows 


are now pending for the intervening dates, some of them 


Canadian. Mr. Lloyd remains in the United States till the 
id of June 

* A certain man went down from 
Mr. Santley 
net with one, at least, in the course of his Australian 


SANTLEY MULCTED. 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves.” 
has 
one standing in some sort of business rela- 

to himself Che thief got off with more than $2,500 of 
the baritone’s money, and escaped, we hear, through a loop- 


tour, and that 


hole in the law 


STAGNO AND DOM PEDRO.—According to “Le Méne- 


trel,” the tenor Stagno received the following from the de- 
throned Emperor of Brazil in answer to bis offer of shelter 
ind hospitality ‘Your reign, superb artist, has lasted 


longer than mine But let the will of Heaven be done.” 


VerpI's LAres®t WORK AND THE BARREL ORGANS.— 
An act of homage has been paid to the music of ‘ Otello” 
by the Italian Minister of Fine Arts, or rather by that de- 


partment of the Ministry which watches over musical street 


” 


performances, The playing of extracts from ‘‘ Otello” on 
barre! organs has been absolutely forbidden. As arule the 
owner of a barrel organ may introduce on his instrument any 
melody he thinks fit to annex, conditionally on his paying to 
the Association Musical Composers the stipulated fees 
for the right of performance, 

OTTo HEINRICH Sai_s.—Otto Heinrich, a pianist 
and former pupil of Xaver Scharwenka, sails for Berlin 


to-day, 


there to prosecute his musical studies with his old 
Mr. Heinrich, though but a short time in this city, 


master. 


became instructor at the Groschel-Chadick Conservatory in 





Brooklyn and at St. Paul's Cathedral School in Garden City, 
L. I. He will remain several years in Europe. Mr. Hein- 
rich says that in a recent letter to him from Xaver Schar- 
wenka that artist informs him of the success of his trio 
played last December before the Liszt Verein in Leipsic. 


MRS. THURBER’S MOVEMENTS.—A dispatch to one of 
the daily papers dated January 15 readsas follows: Ata re- 
cent conference as to the best means of placing the National 
Conservatory of Music of America upon a permanent basis, 
Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber made a statement with regard 
to the foundation, present condition and prospects of the 
institution. After discussion, in which Mr. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, Major Powell, director of the Geological Survey ; 
Mr. Anthony Pollok and Prof. S. P. Langley, secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, took part, a preamble and 
resolutions were adopted, to the effect that a permanent 
national committee be constituted, composed of Jeannette 
M. Thurber, John Chandler Bancroft, John Hay, Gardiner 
G. Hubbard, Samuel P. Langley, Anthony Pollok and John 
W. Powell. 

When in the opinion of the committee a favorable oppor- 
tunity shall present itself for obtaining recognition at the 
hands of Congress and the Government of the usefulness 
and national importance of the institution this committee 
may take measures to secure Congressional aid. 

In our editorial columns we have commented on this 
matter. 

A STRING QUARTET BY KAHN.—At the third Joachim 
chamber music soirée at Berlin a new string quartet in A 
major by Robert Kahn was produced for the first time, and 
created the most favorable impression both with the 
public and the critics. The work, whichis still in manu- 
script, is spoken of as one of the best specimens of modern 
chamber music creations, and the originality and nobility of 
invention are praised as much as the skill in handling of 
the thematic material and the treatment of the four instru- 
ments. Mr. Kahn, who isa very young man yet, was a 
pupil of Vincenz Lachner, of Mannheim, his native city, and 
later on of the Berlin Hochschule. He gives promise for 
a great future, and his work, if a copy can be had, should 
be heard here. He isthe son of Bernhard Kahn, the chef 
of the great banking firm of M. Kahn Séhne, of Mannheim, 
Frankfort and Paris. 

PESCHKA-LEUTNER.— Minna Peschka-Leutner, at one 
time a great soprano, died last week in Wiesbaden. She 
was born in 1839 in Vienna, and was a pupil of Proch. 
She at one time visited this country and sang at the Chicago 
Festival, is 

GLOVER OvT OF CRITICISM—L. B. Glover, the dra- 
matic and musical critic of the Chicago ‘‘ Herald,” has re- 
signed his position to assume the management of the 
Chicago Eden Musée. 

Mr. BATHEWS IN Towp.—W. S. B. Bathews, the 
renowned Chicago cobboser, was in Dew York last week. 
It is not known whether he succeeded in collecting his 
bill for correspondence due him from a New York musical 
and miscellaneous weekly. 








Milwaukee Musical Society. 
BOUT sixty members participated in a 
special meeting of the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
called to pass upon the offer of Messrs. John S. George, 
Francis Boyd and Calvin E. Lewis to buy the Academy 
property for $65,000. It was obvious from remarks made 
before the meeting opened that the majority were in favor 
of selling. But as to the terms opinions differed. Timothy 
Dore, the agent of the three gentlemen, had sent in another 
communication, in which he offered a cash payment of 
$15,000 on the day of the transfer, a second of $20,000 on 
July 2, and the balance of $25,000 to be secured by a mort- 
gage for five years at 5 per cent. interest. 

Messrs. Wm. Rohlfing, Oscar Zwietusch, A. Meissner and 
H. M. Mendel strongly urged the acceptance of the proposi- 
tion. Bernard H. Eiring then offered a resolution, em- 
powering the directors to sell the property for $65,000 at 
such terms as could be agreed upon with the purchasers. 
Messrs. Eiring, Wahl and Kramer were finally appointed to 
formulate and draft a resolution to that effect. Their report 
was as follows : 

Resolved, That the board of directors be and are hereby authorized to sell 
the real estate with all buildings and improvements thereon, such as owned 
by the Musical Society, for the sum of $65,000, and to execute and deliver 
all necessary papers aud instruments thereof, provided that no deed be 
made out until one-half of the price of the purchase shall have been paid. 


The committee further recommended that only 1 per cent. 
commission be paid to the agent, which was also agreed to. 
Mr. Dore had asked for 3 per cent. Mr. Eugene Luening 
then made a long speech, in which he called attention to the 
flattering financial status of the society if the deal should be 
consummated, and urged that a new home be built at once. 
Mr. Mendel thought this a splendid idea and expressed the 
opinion that the majority of holders of scrip would take 
shares in a new building without insisting on interest being 
paid. 

E. W. Coleman paid a tribute to the unfaltering faithful- 
ness which the older members of the society had shown in 
the past, but he thought it timely and also opportune for the 





younger members to take hold and help. He desired recog- 
nition for this element and was ready to set the ball rolling 
by an offer of $1,000, which he was willing to contribute to- 
ward building such a home. He knew, he said, of five 
more young men who were willing to do the same. 

The next regular meeting will be held on the first Monday 
in February, when the directors are to submit their report. 
—‘‘ Sentinel.” 


FOREICN NOTES. 








....Alvary, the tenor, lost his mother recently. 


....At the fifth Glasgow orchestral concert, on the 
30th ult., Mr, Franz Rummel played Beethoven’s E flat 
concerto with great success. 

....A new choral composition from the pen of Hein- 
rich Hofmann, entitled ‘‘ Editha,” is being published by 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic. 

..-. Moliére’s “Le Sicilien,” adapted for operatic 
purposes by Stop, and set to music by Wekerlin, is to be 
brought out shortly at the Paris Opéra Comique. 

.... According to “ Le Ménestrel ” there are, just now, 
no less than forty-nine thaatres in Italy devoted to the 
performance of opera, and ten exclusively to the cultiva- 
tion of operetta. 

...-One of Tschaikowsky’s most noteworthy operas, 
“*Mazeppa,” the libretto founded upon one of Pouschkin's 
stories, is shortly to be revived at the Imperial Opera of 
St. Petersburg. 

....-A new operetta, “Il Marchese del Grillo,” writ- 
ten in the Romanesque dialect, the music by the Maestro 
Mascetti, has met with a very favorable reception at the 
Metastasio Theatre, of Rome. 

....Mr. Paladilhe’s opera, “ Patrie,”’ has just been 
performed with but moderate success at the Constanzio 
Theatre, of Rome, the Italian critics, however, fully ad- 
mitting the important musical value of the work. 

....-A concert on a large scale in aid of amonument 
to be erected to the late Robert Hamerling, one of the most 
remarkable of modern German poets, was given last month 
at the Austrian capital, under direction of the well-known 
Viennese composer Fahrbach. 

.... Japanese music is coming Westward, but simply, 
we may suppose, as a curiosity. Professor von Bocklet 
has published in Vienna a collection of Japanese pieces ar- 
ranged for the piano. Among them is an example of the 
variation form, which. will be interesting. 

. ..Mrs, Starvetta, who, it will be remembered, sang . 
at Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s American concert at the Tro- 
cadero, in Paris last summer, has been having great fsuc- 
cesses in Sienna, Italy, in ‘‘ Traviata” and ‘‘ Puritani,” She 
will sing in Rome during the Lenten season. 

....At the recent fifty-third annual festival of the 
Berlin ‘‘ Societa Italiana,” an interesting concert was given 
under the direction of Dr. W. Langhans, the program con- 
sisting entirely of compositions by modern Italian masters, 
including a violin sonata by Bazzini, piano numbers by 
Sgambati, Golinelli; a suite by Pollini, and vocal solos by 
Verdi, Martucci and Tosti. 

.... Le Guide Musical” has a good story. At one 
of the rehearsals at the Brussels Monnaie Theatre of ‘ Es- 
clarmonde” matters went wrong, and somebody gave vent 
to an exclamation more blasphemous than decent. Imme- 
diately came the sharp rattle of a telephone bell—it was that 
of the instrument connected with the Royal Palace, and 
presently a gentle voice remarked through the wire: ‘‘ Par- 
don ; the queen heard. Cannot you rehearse without swear- 
ing?” After that nobody invoked the Supreme Being dur- 
ing the rest of the day. 

....A most important and interesting sale of autographs 
wasannounced to take place at ‘the Hotel Drouot, Paris, yes- 
terday. Among the musicians represented in the catalogue 
may be mentioned the.names of Boieldieu, Méhul, Philidor 
Lesueur, Hérold, Auber, Halévy, Adam, Berlioz, Bizet, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, Piccini, Paesiello, Paér, 
Spontini, Cherubini, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Grétry, 
Vieuxtemps, Fétis, Glinka, Rubinstein, Catalini, Sontag, 
Ristori, Pasta, Malibran, Lablache, Rubini, &c., an enu- 
meration which, however incomplete, will serve to illus- 
trate the exceptional importance of the collection to be 
placed under the hammer. 

....The triennial Passion Play at Oberammergau will 
be performed on Whit Sunday and continued during the two 
following days. Preparations have already been begun, and 
the actors are to be chosen this month. A large building in 
the form of a Grecian temple has been raised on the ruins of 
the old one; it will be partly roofed with glass. The stage is 
42 metres long, whereas that of the Munich Opera is only 29 
metres. The theatre will accommodate 4,000 people, of whom 
about half will be seated under roofing. It is probable that 
the old play written by Daisenberger will be chosen again, 
but it is under consideration whether it shall not be made to 
end with the crucifixion instead of being followed by an 
epilogue, as on former occasions. 
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Music and Morals. 
Burra.o, January 19. 
THE following card was offered the city papers 
for publication last night : 

To THe Pvstic: The undersigned; to whom the Rev. E. C. F. Ernst ap- 
pealed to assist him in the arrangement of a musical festival in aid of the 
building fund of St. Jacob’s Church, of which he is the pastor, feel obliged 
to make the following statement : 

Previous to the time when he asked their assistance Mr. Ernst had been 
collecting money by the sale of tickets for the performance of the oratorio 
of ‘ Elijah.” He stated that he had received up to that date (November 
15, 1889); several thousand dollars, which he said he had deposited in the 
bank. 

Subsequent actions on the part of Mr. Ernst aroused suspicion, and it 
was discovered that the money collected had not been deposited. When 
asked to account for the same, Mr. Ernst said he had used the money to 
cancel notes held against his church. This statement also proving to be 
untrue, the undersigned desire the public to understand they feel obliged 
to withdraw their assistance from the project : 

Joun Lunp, H. E. Duptey, 

CuarLorre MULLIGAN, A. G. BiceLow, 
C. W. Wacner, Anton Corvinus, 
Josern Miscuka, R. M. CusHMman. 

The pastor referred to in the foregoing was the author, 
originator, and chief solicitor for a musical festival to be 
given in Music Hall next May with a chorus of 500 voices 
and the assistance of Mr. Emil Fischer, soloist, and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The oratorio of ‘“ Elijah” 
was to be presented. He enlisted with him the leading 
musicians, musical writers, and business men of the city in a 
musical festival association, of which he (Ernst) was treas- 
urer. He collected about $4,700, and when called to account 
for its disposal gave such excuses as called for the publica- 
tion of the above card. The names of the signers are those 
of the leading people whose aid he invoked in his enter- 
prise. 

The affair will doubtless cause a great scandal, and proba- 
bly kill the festival, and perhaps involve the church in much 
embarrassment, since the proceeds of the festival were to 
be devoted to the building fund of St. Jacob’s. 

The Rev. Mr. Ernst, in his own behalf, said the subscri- 
bers should have back 80 per cent. of their money. He 
could get 100 per cent. if necessary. He characterizes the 
card as the result of spite work among musicians. He seemed 
much troubled, and paced the floor, beating his brow with 
his hand while his interviewer unsuccessfully endeavored 
to find where the money had gone.—‘‘ Sun.” 





Some More New Music. 
E have received three songs published by 
John F. Ellis, Washington, D. C., by I. A. Oppen- 
heim, They are entitled: ‘*When Thou Art Nigh,” ‘ Ser- 
enade” and ‘‘ Lullaby,” and are simply constructed and 
melodically pleasing. The ‘* Serenade” is quite effective. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Liebeserzihlung,” Gustav Lazarus 
publishes, through Unnecke, Berlin, five piano pieces for 
four hands. They can be heartily recommended as being 
effective and brilliant duets. There is not over much good 
music for four hands, and consequently this is a welcome 
addition to the list. 

Mr. E. C. Phelps, of Brooklyn, does us the honor of de- 
dicating to us a very pretty and musical ‘‘Idylle,” for piano 
and violin. It contains some very good harmonies and an 
effectively written violin part. 

‘*The Modern Pianist” is the title of a volume of piano 
music published by Wm. A. Pond and edited and revised 
by Albert W. Berg, It is made up of compositions by such 
excellent composers as Grieg, Scharwenka, Jensen, Joseffy, 
Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Gade, Liszt and Thomé, 

We also beg to acknowledge the receipt of three piano 
scores from Kahnt, Leipsic. They are Ignaz Brill's ‘‘ Das 
Steinerne Herz,” Ludwig Englaender’s ‘‘ Madelaine ” (the 
text by that prince of humorists Carl Hauser) and Peter 
Cornelius’ ‘* Barber of Bagdad.” 

We have also received, through the courtesy of Mr. C. F. 
Tretbar, a ‘‘ Valse Impromptu,” by Rafael Joseffy, which is 
graceful, melodious and not beyond the grasp of the ama- 
teur. Published by Schuberth 

The Brainards have recently published a piano transcrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ Swan Song,” from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” by D. Krug, 
which is within the grasp of the dverage pianist ; a song 
by J. B. Campbell, ‘‘ Three Little Birds ;” another song, by 
Strelezki, ‘‘ King Death,” for baritone or bass, and a piano 
piece by Ada M. Barkhuff, ‘‘ Pleasant Thoughts,” which 
somewhat belies its name. 

Mr. R. E. Henninges also sends us a batch of his compo- 
sitions. ‘‘In the Sunny South,” a valse fantasie, a ‘‘ Rev- 
erie Poétique,” a clever little fantasiestiick, ‘‘ Bon Cama- 
rade,” a valse brillante, ‘‘ Witchery ;” ‘‘ Gypsy Stories,” 
‘* A Forest Ramble” and an “ Idylle.” 

Leopold Winkler, a well-known Viennese pianist and a 
professor at the National Conservatory, publishes through 
Schuberth & Co. a gavot, which is very graceful, agreeable 
and well written, and a study in F sharp, which on account 
of the figure employed will be available as a good teaching 
piece and is at the same time effective as a solo. 


' Miss Maud Powell was the soloist of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic concert last Saturday evening. She performed 
in excellent style the violin concerto by Mendelssohn, and 
the orchestra played the ‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream” 
music and Schubert’s C major symphony. 





Mr. Broekhoven’s Answer. 


CINCINNATI. 

Dear Musical Courier : 
N your issue of December 18 you published a | 
lengthy review of my book on harmony, from the pen 

of Mr. Thomas Tapper. 

The reviewer praises my work so unreservedly (a thing | 
which rarely occurs among musicians) that it may appear un- | 
grateful and egotistical on my part to seemingly object to Mr. | 
Tapper’s difference of opinion regarding certain points con- 
tained in my book. The point in question does not require 
being set aright by me in defense of my use of terms, but 
rather calls for an elucidation of a question in harmony 
which is not only confusing to pupils, but, as the present 
case illustrates, even finds the teachers at variance; namely, 
the application of the term ‘‘ suspension.” 

If you will permit me to quote from the review I may be 
able to add somewhat to clearing the subject of some of its 
vagueness. 

Mr. Tapper finds fault with my chapter on suspension in 
the following : 

The chapter on suspension suffers from a contradictory use of terms. 
Compare the following passages : 


‘* A suspension above the seventh is impossible among the sept chords 
of a key; as the suspended tone will in all cases be the perfect octave (n).”’ 








(Hence by “suspended tone’’ the author refers to the thesis of the full 
measure ) 

“The chords indicated by an x in examples a and ¢ contain the sus- 
pended tone, and the tone above which the suspensi on occurs.’’ (Remark, 


page 72.) 
Ex. (e) . 

















Hence by “ suspended tone"’ the author refers to the arsis of the ful 
measure, exactly the opposite of what is implied by the expression in the 
first quoted paragraph. 

The latter quotation employs the expression correctly; in the former 
** suspending tone "’ should have been used. 

The suspended tone is the delayed tone, the suspending tone is the tone 
through which the delay is effected. 

Turning to page 73 (Maxim) the sentence beginning with line 8 contra- 
dicts itself. Compare the following quoted text with examples: 

‘* The tone of the chord above which a suspension occurs and the sus- 
pended tone should not be sounded simultaneously (as at 4), nor should the 

ded tone be doubled (as at c). 














In example 4 the arsis [in bass] is referred to as suspended tone ; in ex- 
ample ¢ the thesis is made the suspended tone. 

This fault obtains throughout the chapter, which otherwise has excel- 
ent features. 

As will be seen, Mr. Tapper objects to my use of the term 
‘* suspended tone” where, he claims, the term ‘‘ suspending 
tone” ought to be employed. Now, let us see what a sus- 
pension really is. 

A suspension is a tone foreign to the harmony which has 
been prolonged (held over) from one of the tones of the pre- 
ceding chord. Its resolution always’ results one diatonic 
degree downward (if the suspension is above the chord 
tone) or one diatonic degree upward (if the suspension is 
below the chord tone). 

Thus the prolonged tone, being foreign to the harmony, is 
obliged to descend, whereby it gets its character of sus- 
pension. Therefore the tone that is obliged to descend is 
the suspended tone, on account of its suspending tendency of 
progression. The tone of the chord above which the suspen- 
sion occurs is the delayed tone, but not the suspended tone, as | 
Mr. Tapper has it. In the second of the foregoing examples | 
the D in the soprano is the prolonged tone, and is con- 
sequently suspended above the C, to which it descends 
(resolves). The D is thus the suspended tone, the C is the 
delayed tone, not the suspended tone. 

It has been my chief object to make the obscure points in 
my book on harmony as clear as my ability permitted. Mr. 
Tapper finds that I have fairly well succeeded in this. As 
for the difference of opinion in this matter I do not think 
that those who use my book will be in any way disturbed, 
whether I assert that the sword was suspended or whether 
Mr. Tapper holds the opinion that Damocles was suspended. 

Joun A. BRoEKHOVEN. 











The Palestrina Choir gave rather a listless per- 
formance last Wednesday evening at Chickering Hall, Mr. 
Caryl Florio conducting. The deadly grippe had evi- 
dently made ravages in the membership attendance, so it is 
not fair to criticise the evening’s work. Suffice to say that 
leader, soloists and chorus struggled valiantly. The Beet- 
hoven String Quartet assisted. 





HOME NEWS. 


Tne Composers’ Club give a Rossini evening at 
the rooms of the Mendelssohn Glee Club next Monday 
evening. 

Miss Neally Stevens, assisted by Dr. E. I. Keffer, 
violin, played at a testimonial concert in Association Hall 
Philadelphia, last Monday evening. 

Messrs. Andres and Doerner, the two Cincinnati 
pianists whose ensemble playing was such a feature at the 
last M. T. N. A. meeting, will play next week in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Pittsburgh. 

——A chamber concert was given last night by the 
Chicago Musical College String Quartet, under the direction 
of S. E. Jacobsohn. August Hyllested assisted. 

We have received the first annual report of the 
Church Music Commission of the M. T. N. 
its thirteenth meeting, last July, in Philadelphia. 

The Beethoven String Quartet gave its second 
concert of the season last Thursday evening at Chickering 
Hall, and among other things played a quartet by Z. Fibich 
for strings and a quintet by Klughardt for pianoand strings, 
both novelties of no astonishing merit. Mis Adelina Hib- 
bard, soprano, and Miss Hortense Hibbard and Walker J. 
Hall, pianists, assisted. takes place 
March 13. 

WORCESTER, Mass., January 18.--The board of gov- 
ernment of the Worcester County Musical Association has 
decided upon the following works as the basis for the an- 
nual music festival next September : Mendelssohn's oratorio, 
“* Elijah ;” ‘Israel in 
Egypt,” its first time in Worcester; Gade's ‘‘ Erl King’s 
Daughter,” new to Worcester ; Sullivan's *‘ Golden Legend,” 
and »j..-C. D. to 
Worcester. 

——The program for Mr. Edwin Klahre’s 
piano recital, which takes place next Tuesday evening at 


A. presented at 


The next concert 


selections from Hindel’s oratorio, 


Parker’s ‘‘Redemption Hymn,” new 


second 


| Steinway Hall, is made up entirely of Chopin compositions 


and is as follows: 
Scherzo, B minor 
Scherzo, B flat minor 
Nocturno, F sharp. 
Nocturno, D flat. 
Etude, op. 10, No. 12. 
Etude, op. 25, No. 1. 
Allegro de Concert, A major. 


Ballade 
Ballade, 


Berceuse 


G minor. 


A flat major 


Impromptu, F sharp 
Impromptu, C sharp min 


Polonaise, A flat major 


——At a recent concert of the Dayton Conservatory, 
W. L. Blumenschein director, the following program was 
performed : 


Sonata, op. 2, No. 1. Beethoven 

Miss McKemy. 

“Silently Blending’ ...Mozart 

Miss Rickert. 

Sonata, op. 2, No. 3 ‘ Beethoven 

Miss Craig 

** But the Lord is Mindful’ Mend 
Miss Allen. 


issohn 


Sonata, op. 10, No. 3.... ‘ 
Miss Campbell 
Two Songs, ‘‘ Since Mine Eyes Beheld 
** He, the Best of All’’...... 4 
Miss Gilbert. 


humann 


Sonata, op. 13 .. Beethoven 


Miss Pagenstecher 
—tThe following circular is passing around among 
local musicians and has been sent to the press : 
San Francisco, Cal., January 11, 1890 
To — 
It is proposed to erect a suitable monument over the grave of th 


Karl Formes ; the money to be raised by a grand concerted musicale, t 
which you are most cordially invited to lend your valuable aid 
the affair, this month, in this city. confer with the unde 


your earliest possible convenience 


Time of 
Please rsigned at 
Very respectfully yours, Inez Fat M 
1008 Post-st., west of Larkin. Office hours, every day, from 2 to4 M, 
Subscriptions toward this praiseworthy object are already 
brisk, we are told, and it has the support of the entire pro- 
fession. The monument will take the form of a white mar- 
ble cross. 
Marcus Henry, the well-known manager, is also actively 
interested in the scheme. 


THE NEW YORK REED CLUB 








SECOND SEASON. 
. Mr. F. RUCQUOY’ 
Late of Pasdeloup Concerts, Paris. 


FLUTE, 


OBOE, . 5 ‘ 5 Mr. A. TREPTE. 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 

a Mr. | 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
FRENCH HORN, Mr. A. HACKEBARTH. 

Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 

BASSOON, . ; : Mr. J. HELLEBERG. 

Late of Adelina Patti’s Concert Company, 

AND 
Miss VIRGINIA RIDER, PIanisr. 


For engagements for the Club or any of its members, apply to 


L. MELBOURNE, Manager, Chickering Hall. 


CLARINET, SCHREURS, 
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Opera in German. 

HE first production of “ Aida” this season, 

on Wednesday last, must be placed to the credit of the 
Metropolitan Opera House as a success of more than usual 
importance, for it not only gave to the patrons of the opera 
an opportunity to hear Mrs, Kalisch-Lehmann in a réle that 
was most grateful and in which she appeared at her best, 
completeness demonstrated how 
the Metropolitan manage- 


but its mise-en-scéne and 


abundant are the resources of 


ment. This was the cast: 
Mrs. Kalisch-Lehmann * Alda” 
Miss Charlotte Huhn ** Amneris”’ 


Miss Felice Kaschoska ** Priestess ”’ 


Joseph Beck “ King” 
Juliss Perotti “ Rhadames” 
Theodor Reichmann ** Amonasro ”’ 


Emil Fischer. . 
Albert Mittelhauser 


.“* High Priest” 
** Messenger ”’ 
It is agreed upon by general consent that Teresina Singer, 

who sang here under Strakosch (Castelmary, now singing 

in the Italian opera in Mexico under Abbey’s management, 
also in the cast), ** Aida” 

Teresina Singer told us at the time that she 

‘* Alda,” 


being was the greatest we have 


heard here. 


was nearing her gooth appearance in and shortly 


after her return to Europe she did sing (in Milan, we be- 
lieve) the part for the gooth time. She had the gift 
of making a prodigious effect in the climaxes, particu- 


but, as a whole, 


scrupulous desire to subordi- 


arly in the concerted parts, her perform- 
ance was not governed by the 
nate the réle to the ensemd/e such as characterize Lehmann’s 
work, and which assisted so much in making the perform- 
ance even and smooth and a delightful thing to behold and 
While 


the 


a great artist, she was 
that Lehmann has 
bestowed upon the part; in short, she was a representative 
‘* Alda” birth), 


Lehmann was reared in a school of art that gives to the 


to hear, she was vocally 


deficient in intellectual analysis 


Italian (although not Italian by whereas 


a deep poetic significance. 
‘of Miss Huhn wasaconscientious endeavor 


role 
The“ 
which was hampered by 


in such réles as the above Miss Huhn cer- 


Amneris’ 
a lack of natural vocal resources, 
and, moreover, 


tainly appears as a novice. Her voice has a mezzo timbre, 
and was too weak in the lower register. 

Reichman was an ideal ‘‘ Amonasro” in stage presence, 
in his acting and his artistic delivery, and we would suggest 
suffering from the delusion that the 


utilized for de/ canto to listen to 


ito persons who are 


German tongue cannot be 
Reichmann’s enunciation. Every syllable is understood in 
every part of the house, 

of the other 


and it 


Perotti’s voice does not blend with those 


It sounds harsh, and at times metallic, 


singers. 





gives evidence that the control over it is slipping away from 
the tenor. He has not yet acquired the /iesse of Campa- 
nini, who, five or more years ago, when his voice began to 
show signs of wear, understood how to husband his re- 
sources for the final parts of the opera, and then step boldly 
to the footlights and with one sustained high B (generally 
supposed to be a C) crush the poor soprano, the disgusted 
alto and the exhausted baritone, who had been trying his 
utmost to make a hit during the evening. 

The chorus was not in trim as it should have been, espe- 
cially the basses, but the orchestral work under Seidl was 
superb. 

“The Flying Dutchman” was given on Friday night with 
the same cast that inaugurated the opera this season, except 
that Miss Kaschoska was substituted for Miss Wiesner. 
Miss Kaschoska, as was shown at a matinée performance of 
the opera, must be placed among the fiascos of the present 
season, for she is not only deficient as a singer, but her 
primitive and monotonous histrionic efforts were painful to 
the greater part of the audience. It was her that 
the performance was listless and not in consonance with the 
usual work done at the Metropolitan. We are at a loss to 
understand that it is the intention to cast her for the part of 
‘* Alda,” on Friday night, for she is not adapted for any 
parts that require talents and abilities and experience neces- 
sary for such important parts as ‘‘Senta” or ‘‘ Aida.” In 
fact, we learn that Reichman has refused to sing again with 
At the Saturday matinée ‘‘ Tinnhauser” was 


due to 


Kaschoska. 
given. 

Last Monday night the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad,” with the 
ballet, was repeated. To-night, for the first 
time this season, ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” with Lehmann and 
Vogl in the cast, will be given, and also at the Saturday 
Friday night, ‘‘ Aida.” 


‘* Puppenfee ” 


matinée. 








The Wakefield Children. 
R. JOHN F. WAKEFIELD, the father of 
Ethel and Blanche Wakefield, the talented little Boston 
musicians, has decided to entirely withdraw the children 
from all public appearances for at least two years, during 
which time they will earnestly pursue their musical training 
as well as attend to their school studies. They have ap- 
peared only in high class concerts thus far, including the 
Taunton festival, and at Chickering Hall, Boston, with the 
Beethoven and Listemann clubs, and such artists as Mr. C. 
N. Allen, Mr. Fries, Mr. Listemann, Miss Gertrude Frank- 
lin, Miss Gertrude Edmands, at the Crystal Palace in Lon- 
don, with large orchestra under Mr. August Manns this past 
summer, and at Mrs. Labouchere’s musicale given tw Sarah 
Bernhardt, 





Pursuant to suggestion of Mr. August Manns, of the 
Crystal Palace Orchestra, and the advice of some of the 
best class artists in this country, including Mr. Gericke, Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn and Mr, Theodore Thomas, and also in keep- 
ing faith with the artistic and kind advice of the musical 
critics to whom Mr. Wakefield has in the past intimated that 
the girls would appear only at rare intervals, he states that 
therein he has kept his word, and that in his best judgment 
now the artistic interest of the children demands that they 
be not heard again until they can be suggested as young 
artists and not as prodigies, as the day for prodigies has 
gone by and the name is unpopular with good musicians, 
the really musical public and the musical critics. 

Too many fathers of young, talented children are per- 
sistent in their efforts to have their offspring perform in 
public at every concert or exhibition which presents itself, 
but if there is talent discernible to suggest great results in a 
few short years, it is worth the while to wait rather than 
grasp any opportunity for a few dollars at most, derived 
from a few concerts during the time they might be indus- 
triously preparing for a higher musical sphere. 

The Boston critics have in the past very kindly recognized 
the talent of these children, and Mr. Wakefield says it would 
be ungrateful and of direct injury to the girls’ future welfare 
not to fully appreciate the favorable and righteous criticisms 
they have received ; therefore the children will devote some 
time to the development of the talent they possess, quietly 
under the best instruction, in accordance with the following 
complimentary letters of Mr. August Manns and Chevalier 
De Kontski: 

To Ethel Wakefield : 

Dear Erner—Your playing of the Mendelssohn G minor concerto this 
afternoon, in conjunction with the Crystal Palace Orchestra, under my 
conductorship, gave evidence of your possessing musical gifts which with 
careful training will secure for you in course of time a prominent position 
among good pianists. 

Trusting that you will enjoy the teaching of the best class masters, and 
that lasting good health will enable you to study diligently and thought- 
fully, I remaig, dear child, 

Yours sincerely, Avucust Manns, 
Musical Director of the Crystal Palace. 


Crystat Pacace, England, July 22, 1889. 
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Burra o, N. Y., October 27, 1888. 
Mr. WAKEFIELD —Having heard Ethel Wakefield, the little eleven year 
old pianist, in Beethoven's concerto, No. 1, I highly appreciated her 
graceful and pure performance. Her touch was clear, and all the difficult 
passages were performed with great purity. 
I am sure she will some day be a remarkable artist. 
CuHEevatiek De Kontsk1. 











Mr. Constantin Sternberg, assisted by Miss Alice 
Wentworth, soprano, gave a piano recital last Thursday 
ev ening at the De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Com- 
positions by Rheinberger, Beethoven, Chopin, Raff, Liszt, 
Dreyschock and himself were played by Mr. Sternberg. 
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Music in Toledo. 
Totzpo, Ohio, January 3, 1890. 
Y long silence has been due to the scarcity of local 
musical events that have teken place here during the season, al- 
though we have had an opportunity of h:aring a number of good operas 
and concerts given by first-class professional talent. 

The first musical event of any importance was the presentation of Hin- 
del's ** Messiah"’ last Tuesday, December 31, at the Memorial Hall, by the 
Toledo Oratorio Society, under direction of Professor Torrens. Messrs. 
Charles Knorr, Myron W. Whitney, Miss Genevra Johnston and Mrs. 
W.H.H. Smith, the latterof Toledo, rendered the solo parts. 


This is the third successive season the society comes out with this work, 


and each successive performance so far has been inferior to the previous 
one, and those of the small audience present last Thursday evening who 
had heard the other two performances are no doubt heartily tired of 
‘The Messiah.’’ The only redeeming feature of the performance was 
the work of the soloists, which was given in a very satisfactory manner, 
although they were more than once put on their mettle by the wretched 
accompaniments of the orchestra, which in several instances nearly 
caused the singers to come to grief, but, thanks to their skill and experi- 
ence on similar occasions, they managed to remain on the key and stick to 
the mosic with stoic indifference to the orchestra’s erratic wanderings. 

Several of the chorus numbers were given with spirit and animation. 
Although the chorus was much too small, numbering scarcely sixty, to do 
any effective work, they were under the disadvantage of the wretched 
and poorly balanced orchestra, which numbered in the neighborhood of a 
dozen pieces, in which three double basses were the predominating in- 
struments. Much of the work dragged its weary length along, so that 
quite a number of the audience left the hall after the close of the first part. 
One of the refreshing features of the occasion was the cutting of a number 
of parts. 

At the close of the first part Mr. Barton Smith, with a few appropriate 
remarks, presented Miss Johnston with an elegant gold badge, in behalf of 
her Toledo friends, as a token of esteem and appreciation of her abilities 
as a singer. Miss Johnston acknowledged her complete surprise and 
warmly thanked her friends for the appreciation shown her. 

At the opening of the sale of reserved seats for ‘“‘ The Messiah"’ there 
were scarcely a hundred taken, so the small audience present could not 
have been due to the fact that the Bostonians appeared at the Opera 
House on Tuesday night, since the Bostonians were announced several 
days later. 

This only goes to show how unpopular some of the people connected 
with the society have become, so that the public positively refuses to lend 
its aid and support; the result is that the stockholders are out several 
hundred dollars, and the affairs of the society will probably be wound up. 

The German Chorus, under the leadership of H. C. Hahn, is progressing 
They are studying Mendelssohn's Forty-second Psalm. No dates 
Some of Mr. Elvin 


nicely. 
have as yet been fixed for a public performance. 








Musicat Courier can give some information concerning Mr. Singer, and 

remove a burden from the minds of many of his anxious musical 

Wishing you a successful and prosperous new year, I 
T. M. 


thus 
friends here. 
remain yours, 


Cleveland Correspondence. 
CLevecanp, January 20, 1890. 
REATHE it softly into the ears of the effete East—we 
Western musicians have been entertained 4 la grippe, and are now 
awaiting the next importation. 
Mr. J. H. Rogers, a genial fellow and accomplished musician and pianist, 
played the following recital program in the Recital Hall of the School of 








Music. 
rendered his several numbers in fine style. 
satisfactory in every respect. 

Fantasie and fugue in G minor.............. 
Theme and variations, * 16, No. 3. | 
Melody, op. 16, No, 2.... .. . 
Polonaise, Om. Dede Medes ccesca> 


Gypsy songs, op. 55, Nos. 6 and 2 
Miss Williams. 


The vocal assistance was also 


.. Dvorak 


“Fire Magic” from the ‘“* Walktire’’............ .. Wagner-Brassin 

** Isolden's Liebestod"’.... ........-++++ ....Wagner-Liszt | 

ee Se NN os cena cec'ndhsaedeiie< «ctpecdeudsc eae A. Thomas ; 
Miss Williams. 

Polonaise, C sharp minor, op. 26, No. 1} 

Nocturne, F sharp major, op, 15, No. 1. ~ 0... eee. eee coerce ee eeees Chopin 


Scherzo in B flat minor. op, 31 

Musical circles are fluttering in anticipation of hearing before long 
d’ Albert and Sarasate, and expectations are at a very high altitude. 

Mr. F. Norman Adams has been giving, during the season, a series of 
highly interesting organ recitals at Trinity Church, over whose choir he 
presides. 

The third Philharmonic Orchestra concert occurs shortly. Miss Marie 
Egts, pianist, will be heard in the first movement of Beethoven's C minor 
concerto. 

“The Messiah "’ was given its annual Christmas presentation by the Vocal 
Society, under Mr. Alfred Arthur's direction. I did not attend owing to 
absence from the city, but am informed that the performance was credita- 
able to all concerned. 

Mr. Wilson G. Smith will shortly give his third musical recital, assisted 
by his advanced vocal and piano pupils, at the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany’s rooms. These concerts have been up to date very successful, and 
Mr. Smith has brought out some fine talent under his tuition. 


Mr. Johann Beck, of this city, has been invited to read an essay before } 


the M. T. N. A. at Detroit next July, and as Mr. Beck is something of a 
philosopher as well as musician something good may be expected. 

Miss Effie Stewart, a Cleveland girl—of late years a pupil of Clement 
Tetedoux, of your city—who recently went to Paris to finish her education 
and prepare herself for grand opera, has won the good will and esteem of 
Massenet, for whom she sung. He fpredicts great things for her, all 
which means another point scored for Cleveland in the operatic star firma- 











Mr. Rogers is, without doubt, one of our best local pianists, and | 


of | 


| Bavaria, and began his musical career at an early age. He 
essayed nearly every form of his art, and in opera, oratorio 
and symphony he was prolific, but lacked, despite his in- 
dustry, the true creative spark. His orchestral suites are 
| his best efforts. The principal scene of his activity was 
| Munich, although he was personally known and loved 
throughout the Fatherland as an ardent laborer and lover 
of the art. His brothers, Vincenz, Ignaz and Theodore, were 


also musicians and composers. 
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AIDA. 
TRISTAN and ISOLDE. 


Friday, Jan. 24, 
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Singer's musical friends are anxious to learn something about his success 

in the Emma Juch Opera Company, but it seems that nothing definite can | ™*"*- Veritas. 3 Invaluable as 4 otatistical work. 

be ascertained here, as his name is never mentioned in the criticisms of the ne a - Orders received at office of this Paper | 
performances of that company as published from time to time in the The death of Franz Lachner, the veteran com- eeeeeeeeeoeoeeeeoeoede 
leading musical journals in the East. Perhaps the representatives of Tux | poser, is announced. The deceased was born in 1803 in 
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is not a mechanical instru- 
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HE W 
off, 


h-ave., 








eber-Shoninger deal in Chicago seems to be 
and Albert Weber, who is expected here in a 


is said to have rented a wareroom on 


Chic ivo,. 


R. C. C, CURTISS, who had been in charge for 
many years of the Weber interests in Chicago, 
left for Europe on Saturday, and in calling to bid us 


adieu informed us that 


it is probable that, pending 
the 


in 


negotiations between him, a Chicago in 


party 


trade m be closed during his sojourn 


He « 


sic 


ope. 


Ly 
xpects to be here again about May & 
= 
HE supplementary catalogue of the Emerson Piano 
T Company has just been issued. The introduction 
t f the 


explain the objec 


publication, and reads as 


talogue for 1889 there were certain changes 


ude, which have only recently been completed 


y submitted in this supplementary catalogue. 


parlor grand, with new and grace- 


gy " a handsomer case than appears in the catalogue. 
i now ude as here represented 
with artistically designed case and 
all w have hear » be unsurpassed in 
i f ire represented the different patterns of 
e} < Ihe process by which these panels are 
nber of th mpany, who has given the 
pa three years They are a marked 
tyle of bronze work, and have become 
s a Style 14, with solid, carved panels. This 


seen to have its value and beauty fully appre 


be distinguished from the cheap pressed 


attern of the panels desired can be indicated by 


upplementary catalogue are among 
imens of the wood cutter’s art we have 
of catalorue work. 
= 


GERDAU, New 
porter, was before the Ways and Means Com- 


OTTO the York ivory im- 


Mt 


ttee in Washington recently. He wished the com- 


mittee to reduce the duty on piano ivory from 30 per 


cent, to 10 per cent., to break down an existing com- 


ation which made competition impossible. The 
mall turners could not use the whole tusks, which 
une in free; but if it was simply cut with a saw into 

ks suitable for their use they had to pay 30 per 


ent, duty 














LINDEMAN AFFAIRS. 


oO 





O be short and to the point, the Lindeman matters 
9 Rufus W. Blake, of the 
Sterling Company, is ready to buy the stock and ma- 
terial that now belongs to Mrs. B. L. Luddington 
stored at the Lindeman factory, provided he can get 
the name and good will. 

James & Holmstrom are willing to take the stock 


are about as follows: 


and the unfinished pianos and work them up. 

Baus & Co. are willing to do the same thing. 

Mr. C. J. Heppe, of Philadelphia, claims that he has 
the right title will. 
Adam Brautigam claims the same thing, but Mr. 
Heppe is backed by Wm. E. Wheelock, a large credi- 


and to the name and good 


tors of his, who is anxious and willing to make arrange- 
ments to get the Lindeman business into the hands of 
Mr. Heppe, who expects to make up his losses partially 
by securing the plant, particularly as he will be sup- 
ported by Wheelock. 

Luddington gaye them an option, now soon ending, 
and negotiations were still pending as we went to 


press. 


If Blake gets it Henry Lindeman will be engaged by | 


him, and if Wheelock and Heppe get it Henry Linde- 
Un- 


der the circumstances none but a legal mind can tell 


man may make pianos under different auspices. 


exactly where the title rests. 








SYNDICATES AT WORK. 





URING the summer of 1889 THE MUSICAL COURIER 
D first published the news that certain attorneys, 
representing negotiating 
with certain. piano houses here. Some time before 
this, Messrs. Steinway & Sons had been definitely ap- 
proached by a syndicate and refused to accept a very 
large amount offered for their business and name. Since 


English syndicates, were 


that time agents here have not been idle in approach- 


ing other houses with more or less tempting offers, 
some of which, we have reason to believe, have now 
been closed. The most prominent house mentioned 
in connection with these foreign capitalists has been 
that of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and we hope soon 
to be able to announce a completion of their arrange- 


‘ . ame 
ments, as under the circumstances it would be quite 


the best thing that could happen to them, 
But now other and smaller concerns have been in- 
vestigated, and our readers need not be surprised to 
see in these columns the news of the syndicating of a 
The 


reason of there being a combination is explained by a 


combination of houses well known to the trade. 


gentleman who is a representative of one of the syn- 
dicates and who has been corresponding with various 
piano houses in New York and Boston asking their 
views on the matter. 

In a recent interview with THE 
representative he said: 


represent are willing to buy piano and organ factories, 


provided the individual business is in a reasonably | 
healthy condition, and I have been negotiating with | 
several firms, whom, as a matter of business honor, I | 


cannot mention, although I may tell you that bargains 
have been made with two concerns who particularly 
wish that their names should not be made _ public. 
The ¢ 

there. are so few of them that are large enough in 
their value for great syndicates to bother with. It is 
for this reason that I speak of possible ‘combina- 
tions ’ of smaller concerns into one lumped affair of 
sufficient magnitude to interest English purchases. 
How much has been so far accomplished in the piano 
business Iam not at liberty to tell you, but, I dare 
say, you will hear of it in time—either through the 
banks, who have, of course, to be made acquainted 
with copartnership changes of their customers, or 
through some employe—though if people would only 


reatest difficulty in buying piano factories is that 


keep their mouths shut there needn’t be anything | 


known of any of these deals, 
“The establishments are run on in just the same 


manner; the proprietors and managers, unless they 
are known to be absolutely useless or incapable, are 
obligated by the terms of the sale to retain their 
| official positions toward the business for at least 
three years, and matters are run just as before. We 
| buy out a concern on what we call a 12% per cent. 
| basis, which briefly is this: The average profits for 
| last three years are ascertained, and are estimated as 
12% per cent. of the price to be paid. For instance, 
| if your average profits for 1887, 1888 and 1889 have 
_ been $10,000 per year, we will pay you eight times that 
| amount, or $80,000, But of this total amount at least 
| one-half must consist of realty. Then we pay one- 
| half of the purchase price in cash, and give the other 
half equally divided in debenture bonds and certifi- 
cates of stock, the stock being sometimes divided 
into preferred and common, Engagements for the 
three years’ supervision are then made at a good sal- 


ary, and the job is done.” 

«Yes, outside of piano houses, I have talked and 
corresponded with what you call supply houses, with 
organ concerns and music publishers. No, we haven't 

got around to music trade papers yet; but then there’s 
no telling what may happen.” 

THE MUSICAL COURIER will contain more on the 
same subject later. 








| Mr. Tretbar’s Celebration. 
O happier set of men ever congregated about 
the tables at the Liederkranz Club house than the 
| guests and friends of Mr. Chas. F. Tretbar who took dinner 
| with him last Saturday night, the occasion being the twenty- 
| fifth anniversary of his services and association with the 
house of Steinway. Those who are directly attached to the 
| firm and who were present were Messrs. William Steinway, 
Henry W. T. Steinway, George A. Steinway, Nahum Stet- 
son, Ay von Bernuth, Felix Kraemer, James H. Hempsted, 
| William P. Lincoln, Harry D. Low, Oscar Steins, Philip 
Burkard, and the invited guests outside of the house were 
| Messrs. Theodore Thomas, Rafael Joseffy and Leo Tritsch. 
The congratulations offered to Mr. Tretbar were based 
upon the deep felt conviction that the work performed by 
| him during the quarter of a century that ended on Saturday 
night was performed in the strict line of duty, from which 
it was impossible that he could ever deviate. The record made 
by him would be emphasized if the many difficulties were 
known that he had to contend with and the diplomacy it re- 
quired to bring to a happy conclusion many perplexing in- 
cidents. However, those intimately associated with him, 
who know him best, were quick to appreciate his worth, 
and the firm presented him with a rare watch, chain and 
charm, the inscription in the watch reading : 


Cuaries F, Trersar, 


1865. January 18. 1890, 
Presented by 

STEINWAY & SONS 

In grateful recognition of 25 years’ faithful work as 


Secretary and Member, 


MUSICAL COURIER | 
“The gentlemen whom I 


| His colleagues in the house offered as a tribute to his worth 
| and in remembrance of the occasion a solid silver loving 


cup. 

The evening was particularly enlivened by the reminis- 
cences of Mr. William Steinway, whose vast accumulation 
of knowledge of the traditions and the history of the piano 
trade make a fund of information as rare as it is valuable. 





The Levassor Piano Company. 
‘THE new company that is about open a piano 

and organ wareroom in Cincinnati, under the control of 
Louis Levassor, is to be entitled the Levassor Piano Com- 
pany. Mr. H. L, Benham is interested. The Knabe piano 
is the leader. 





Prominent Men Ill. 


R. HENRY MASON, president of the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano and Organ Company, is very ill at 
his home in Boston, but latest reports are to the effect that a 
| change for the better has set in. 
Mr. Henry Parmelee, president of the Mathushek Piano 
Company, New Haven, is suffering from a severe attack of 
pneumonia. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura= 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., a. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“am NEW ENGLAND.PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMSB, 9° FIFTH AVENUE. 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THe STHRIUIN G lta 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements: 








Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano | 


rT. Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 
os Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Betage, 
in Touch Kegulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 





} 


| 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


ee eS we ~ 9 e 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 











The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED ! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 





MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ;-or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 1 7th Street, New York. 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 
Wew Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA 

















nnd 


a 4 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








Pies 


ows OFFICES AND W4EREROOMS! coms 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. ¢ 


NOW IN USE, 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


> ad 


OME dealers should learn that when pianos are 
S made to conform with the French pitch it is, 
n good pianos, a principle of construction that goes 
back ultimately to the scale, from the scale to the 


strings and stringing, and thence to the tuning. All 
these questions are considered together, and the 
piano, when tuned normally, is called a piano of 


Chickering & Sons have it put in their 
grands to “tune to French pitch,” in order to avoid 
the that results from tuning a 
piano to a higher pitch than that for which it is 
not permit the 


French pit h 


danger or trouble 


strung. Therefore dealers should 
tuners to tune any French pitch piano higher than 
that pitch, and manufacturers should say in their 
warranties that they will not be responsible for any 


lents 


acck to plates, bridges, &c., if their pianos are 
drawn up above the normal pitch. Why the pianos 
should be fail to understand ; that is, the 


uprights in not 


raised we 


Uprights are not used concerts, 


used in performances that require orchestral accom- 
pan 
right. A violinist in Occonomowoc or Sandy Foot 


nent, and for parlor use the French pitch is all 
Bottom who cannot bring his violin down to the piano 


pitch, or a soprano at Sweet Spring Chalybeats or 
Rose d'Amour Centre who cannot sing to a French 
pitch upright should be sent to Europe to appear be- 


fore the royal heads 


xe & 

me tuners are apt to go right to work and pull 
| pull the strings and not even bother about testing 
temperament, if they ever go so far as to lay it 
out Phey 
1 


and 


tune away in octaves or fifths as they 

the habit, if 
let it remain 
sunken pitch instead of raising it to its normal pitch. 


also have the piano is 


not to be raised, to in its low or 


rhey simply even up the middle register, touch the 
little let the go. It takes 15 


nutes to do such a job. The firms such tuners are 
employed with charge, say, $2.50 for tuning an upright. 


treble i and bass 


When they get the order they send the tuner to the 
the tuner, after finishing his work, gives to 


nouse 


the lady of the house his “ private” card, and tells her 


that he will tune the piano in the future for $2. He 
gets a number of such customers, and, of course, the 
firm knows nothing about it. They send him off 


1 the morning on a route and then comes his chance 


for tine work. The orders to be filled for the house 


are those 15 minute jobs, and in between them he 


can do his own private tuning. All the tuners are not 


habit of doing this kind of work; but, we are 


in the 
sorry to say, the majority of them are susceptible to 
the temptation. 
* & * * 
Young Albert Behning, the second son of Henry 
Behning, is blooming out as one of the new genera- 
He has made sev- 


tion of bright, smart piano men. 


eral trips for the house and has become personally 


icquainted with many of the dealers, and by means of 


his courteous manner, his affability and address has 


impressed such as have met him as a promising can- 
lidate for honors in the piano trade. 
* * * * 
Brothers were insured for $25,000; they claimed 


that their loss 


was $35,000, The companies offered 
them $15,000 and considered it a liberal offer. Mr. 
sam. Hazelton was the tirm’s appraiser; Mr. J. F. 


Emanuel was the company’s appraiser. 


x 


he parties in Pittsburgh, Pa., who wish to know 


he t place for the purchase of piano scarfs and 


covers cannot make a mistake by dealing with Messrs. 
Kraemer & Co., 105 East Fourteenth-st., next to 
Hall. The of Kraemer 


to introduce the real artistic piano scarf and 


firm were the 
or imitation of an art cover, 
field all 


made small fortunes out of piano covers and the 


‘fake ”’ 


into the after the old fogies 


piano trade, The trade is under obligations to the 
Kraemers for coming boldly to the front and reducing 
the 50 per cent. profits to a decent figure and giving 


the trade novelties and the best for the least money. 
* & * 
The “ House Wife” is the name of a paper pub- 


ished in this town which prints in its January number 
two advertisements that should be analyzed. The 


first is that of Cornish & Co., organ manufacturers, 
N. G.), who also advertise themselves as 


Washingto i 





piano manufacturers, It is the Cornish & Co. piano 
which they advertise. There is no Cornish piano fac- 
tory, consequently the piano is a low grade piano that 
can be bought for much less than they ask for it. 
The other advertisement is that of the Gem Organ 
Company. That is a fraud unadulterated, for there 
is no Gem organ, as there is no Gem organ factory. 
A Gem organ is worth about $10 in the wood of its 
case, and musically it is worth nothing. 
* *# & 

Mr. Theo, Silkman, manager of the extensive busi- 
ness of H. D. Pease, the piano manufacturer, has 
made an record with the house since the 
death of C. D. Pease, when the management first de- 
volved upon him. I have had the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Silkman of about 15 


enviable 


years’ standing, and his record shows remarkable ap- 
plication during all that time, together with a close 
study of the piano trade in all of its branches. 

* *& & * 

I understand that young Geo. N. Carter was really 
dismissed by E. Wilson & Co., of the Boston Piano 
Company for serious cause, and the old man George 
W. Carter was§ gotten rid of as soon as the Boston 
Company could 
act gracefully. 


Piano manage to accomplish the 


* * & * 

The output of the Estey Organ works, at Brattle- 
boro, was considerably over 13,000 organs in 1889, 
and these organs were chiefly large, expensive instru- 
This 


enormous business is unparalleled in the annals of 


ments, in handsome, modern designed cases. 


organ building. Pay er 


Haines Brothers are exceedingly busy, and Mr. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., who has recovered from an attack. of la 
grippe, is as busy as a youngster, attending to many of 
the numerous details of his great establishment per- 


sonally, * * * * 


If I am correctly informed, the firm of Lyon, Potter 
& Co. have taken the A. B, Chase piano manufactured 
at Norwalk, Ohio. This I consider one of the best 
moves made by the new house, for the A. B. Chase 
is one of those beautifully finished instruments—fin- 
ished in tone and appearance—that have made the 
American uprights so famous among musical people. 
It must inevitably redound to the credit of every firm 
that handles these instruments. 

* * & 

I also notice that Lyon, Potter & Co. announce that 
they will handle “the recently patented George W. 
Lyon” I would like to know where the 
George W. Lyon factory is located ; and if there is no 
George W. Lyon factory—why, naturally the «George 
W. Lyon” piano is a stencil piano, and a stencil piano 
is an illegitimate object that should never be displayed 
in a wareroom of a firm that expects to do a high toned 
business. If this “George W. Lyon” piano is made in 
the factory of the Marshall & Wendell 
at Albany, it is the same piano that formerly figured 
as the Lyon & Healy piano, a piano which is repudi- 
ated by the firm of Lyon & Healy. If it is the piano 
formerly known as the Lyon & Healy piano, how 
comes it that it is now the “George W. Lyon” piano? 
There never existed a Lyon & Healy piano factory 
and therefore the Lyon & Healy piano was a stencil 
piano, and therefore the «George W. Lyon” piano, if 
coming from the same factory (and, of course, it does 
come from the same factory the former Lyon & 


pianos. 


Company 


Healy piano came from), the “George W. Lyon 


piano is also a stencil piano. 
* * * * 

Mr. Healy says that his firm lost a great deal of 
money on the Lyon & Healy piano, The discussion 
of the stencil in the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
gave Chicago dealers an excellent opportunity to show 
what a stencil piano is and that it is always a low 
grade instrument. With a stencil name on it more 
money can be got for a piano of low grade than if it 
had its legitimate name, and consequently people 
who purchased these Lyon & Healy stencil pianos 
soon discovered that they had bought an article not 
worth the money. Many of the pianos were returned 
and, in fact, many did not retain their tone, became 
vulgarly metallic and disjointed in the action, As 
soon as Mr, Lyon stepped out of Lyon & Healy the 
house repudiated the piano and now, to my amaze- 
ment, I find Mr. Lyon selling the Lyon & Healy sten- 
cil piano as the ‘George W. Lyon” piano in his new 





firm, Lyon, Potter & Co.. ‘ But,” said someone to 
me, “you dare not print such a view of the case, 
because the Steinway firm are the chief stockholders 
of Lyon, Potter & Co.” ‘The Steinway firm are the 
greatest, most vigorous opponents of the stencil 
fraud on the face of the globe,” I replied, “and know- 
ing that the policy of this paper has been to denounce 
the stencil in all directions without fear or favor, 
would have no respect for THE MUSICAL COURIER if it 
protected Mr. Lyon because he happens to be inter- 
ested in Lyon, Potter & Co. 


* * * * 


Moreover, I may as well say here that Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons never made the slightest attempt to 
dictate the policy of this paper. ‘In all the years that 
I have had the honor and the pleasure to know those 
people, from Mr. William Steinway to the youngest 
member of the house, not a word has been uttered by 
any one member from which it could be gathered or 
surmised that a policy should be inaugurated. All 
that the Steinway house asks for is honest journalism. 
The impression that Mr. William Steinway was influ- 
encing our columns was produced in 1882 by a certain 
trade journalist. He printed an item to the effect that 
Mr. Steinway’s money purchased this paper from its 
former owner. Mr. Steinway had nothing whatever 
to do with us and never assisted us in any way, shape 
or manner. The same trade editor who printed that 
falsehood about THE MUSICAL COURIER has since 
then failed several times and has been compelled to 
eat his own words—and without dressing at that. 

*#+e# 

Because THE MUSICAL COURIER proved itself a val- 
uable institution for advertisers we received the pat- 
ronage of many firms, including Steinway & Sons, and 
nearly all these firms have remained with us as patrons 
during all these years. Our independence is one of 
the very best reasons for patronizing these columns, 
and our independence enables me to say that Mr. 
George W. Lyon is making the greatest commercial 
blunder—if not a social blunder—under present cir- 
cumstances, by handling a stencil piano. 

x“ kee 

I shall pay my respects shortly to the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company for their successful effort in killing the 
use of testimonials in the sale of good pianos. The 
method that company have used in advertising the 
Patti so-called testimonial, and the manner in which 
the company have been supported by the music trade 
press, make a beautiful study and recall to mind the 
stand taken by Messrs. Decker Brothers in regard to 
these testimonials. When a firm like Decker Brath- 
ers make it a particular object to call attention to the 
testimonial the time has arrived for music trade 
journalists to make some study of the subject. In- 
stead of that the whole lot of music trade editors 
publish the absurd testimonials to the $115 Kimball 
piano and seem to revel in their ability to play into 
the hands of a firm engaged in such a scheme. I 
shall therefore reprint what Messrs. Decker Brothers 
say: 

While there is no doubt that the conscientious indorse- 
ment, after actual trial and use, of the instruments of a 
piano manufacturer by artists and teachers of repute and 
standing, by prominent dealers in the trade and by repre- 
sentative members of the musical public, should carry great 
weight in determining the value of these instruments, it is 
also true that where such indorsements are given without 
actual trial, carelessly, as a mere matter of compliment or for 
business or pecuniary reasons, they are deserving of little 
or no respect, and cannot be relied upon to guide the judg- 
ment of an intending purchaser. 

It should also be remembered that a great many of the 
so-called ‘‘ testimonials from great foreign artists’’ have 
been signed, if not through business interest, surely more 
through an affable complaisance than from any intimate 
personal knowledge of the instruments they speak of, 
which have often been the only ones they have heard of or 
played on during their brief visits to this country, or which 
possibly they have never seen or heard at all. 

Furthermore, it is very doubtful if the indorsement of the. 
instruments of a piano maker by ‘‘ Italian” or other operat- 
ic artists can be considered as having any particular value. 
Even were such artists experts as judges of the merits of 
an instrument, which, as a rule, they are not, their ‘‘ testi- 
monials” are usually given as a compliment to the enter- 
prising manufacturer who has placed a piano at their dis- 
posal, and as some return for the expense and trouble he 
has been put to. 

The knowledge of these facts has determined Messrs. 
Decker Brothers to be most discriminating in the publishing 
of testimonials, and while they point with pride to the large 
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number of indorsements that their instruments have re- 
ceived from persons whose musical reputation, social or 
business standing is beyond question, they have been most 
careful not to bring to the public notice such as are of the 
character above mentioned, and of whose good faith they 
are not thoroughly convinced. 

The opinions of the friends of the Decker Brothers pianos, 
among whose names are some of the highest standing among 
the musical profession, will be gladly furnished on applica- 
tion. They have been collected in a separate volume un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Musical Authorities on Decker Brothers’ 
Pianos.” 








Blaze Away ! 

S is the custom with our most esteemed con- 
temporary, the following notice of a fire in the factory 

of C. H. Henning was published as original matter. In 
reality it appeared in the New York ‘‘ Herald” on Friday 


last. 

Flames were discovered at 2 o'clock this morning breaking through the 
windows of Christian H. Henning’s piano factory at No. 341 East 
Eleventh-st. 

The shop, which was in the fifth and six stories of the building, was filled 
with combustible material, which blazed in lively fashion. 

John Kennedy, a distiller, occupied the first floor of the building, the 
second, third and fourth floors being vacant. 

The fresh wind. that was blowing fanned the flames, and in a few mo- 
ments the entire top of the building was ablaze. 

At one time it looked as if the adjoining property would take fire, and a 
second and then a third alarm was sent out from the fire box at First-ave. 
and Tenth-st. 

The prompt arrival of the engines with the additional lines of hose had 
the effect of keeping the fire confined to the piano factory. The roof and 
the fifth and sixth stories of the building were entirely destroyed. 

The loss is estimated at $20,000. 

Later information is to the effect that Mr. Henning sus- 
tained a loss of between $5,000 and $6,000, and carried an 
insuranee of $3,500, which has already been adjusted. We 
learn that he is now arranging to occupy the third and 
fourth floors of the same building and to recommence work 
as soon as possible. The fire occurred at a particularly un- 
fortunate time for Mr. Henning, as he was just about to 
complete an agreement with Mr. William Munroe, of organ 
reed fame, by which additional capital would be enlisted and 
the production increased. 


Bowlby’s Organ Factory Gone. 

The following is not original news, but is taken from the 
Easton ‘‘ Press” of January 13, and we gladly credit that 
paper, as we do every paper from which we glean informa- 
tion : 

On Saturday night, shortly after 11 o'clock, Bowlby’s organ works, at 
Washington, N. J., was destroyed by fire. The night watchman was in 
the upper story of the building, and when he descended to the lower floor 
discovered that the whole lower part of the building was in flames. An 
alarm was sounded and quickly responded to by the firemen. There was 
an abundance of water, but efforts to save the building, which was a brave 
one, were fruitless, as the fire had gotten too great a headway. The dam- 
age is estimated at $20,000, There was an insurance of $8,000 on the 
machinery and stock. The building belonged to the Gaylord estate. 
What the insurance on it was we have not learned. The works gave em- 
ployment to 30 men, and manufactured 100 organs per month. At the 
time of the fire Mr. Bowlby was confined to his bed with influenza. The 
works will be rebuilt at once. 


The Bowlby factory made many stencil organs, and 
stencilers can get other organs in Washington (N. G.) 


The Des Moines Fire. 

Unlike our contemporaries, we always make it a rule to 
print the name of the paper from which we take an item. 
The following is from the Des Moines ‘‘ News” of Janu- 
ary 14: 

This morning about 4 o'clock fire broke out in Kromer’s music store, 
corner Fifth and Locust, causing almost a complete loss of the entire 
stock, what was not injured by fire being badly damaged by water. The 
fire was first noticed by A. J. White, whose family occupy rooms over the 
store. Mr, White's son is suffering from la grippe and the smoke disturbed 
him. This aroused Mr. White, who discovered the fire and gave the alarm 
The fire department quickly responded and soon had the fire under con-. 
trol, but it had already spread throughout the store and was burning in the 
ceiling. How the fire started is a mystery, as the store was closed about 8 
o'clock and no one was there after that hour. The only explanation yet 
offered is that rats gnawed a box of parlor matches on a shelf under the 
counter, thus starting a blaze which reached some papers near and then 
spread rapidly over the store. Mr. Kromer estimates his loss at at least 
$5,000, on which he has $4,000 insurance, $2,000 being in the State Insurance 
Company, of this city ; $1,000 inthe Firemen’s Fund and $1,000 in the 
Guardian, 

The Rice-Hinze Piano Company had some pianos in the adjoining room, 
there being two openings between the rooms. Five of these instruments 
were damaged by the heat, but Mr. Rice thinks the only injury is the 
varnish being blistered and that their loss is covered by insurance. Messrs. 
Ransom & Adair, who expect to occupy the adjoining room, have a large 
shipment of pianos on the road, but fortunately had only two instruments 
in the house, neither of which was injured. 


Action Shop in Albany Burned. 


From the January 16 Albany ‘‘ Express,” a paper which 
should be quoted when an item is taken from its columns, 


we reprint: 

The fire announced from Box 91 shortly before midnight last night was 
in the piano action shop of Lennon & Trumbull, on the third floor above 
Ingmire’s paper store, 8 Green-st. The fire started in a wooden closet on 
the south side of the building, where there were some matches in a drawer. 
How the matches ignited is a mystery, as there was nothing about on 
which to base the theory of spontaneous combustion. The closet was 
burned up and much of the finished stock of the firm badly damaged. 
The blaze was inconsequential, but the building, which is of brick and very 
substantial, was flooded with water, causing no little damage to the prop- 
erty of the occupants. The Nott estate owns the building and Dewit & 
Spoor are the agents. It is insured, but was not damaged to any extent. 
Lennon & Trumbull are a new firm, having started here about November 

1, It is the only concern of its kind in Albany, and was engaged just now 





ona contract for Marshall & Wendell. Its stock was valued at about 
$1,500, on which there was an irsurance of $600 in an English company, 
which will probably more than cover the loss. 


The papers from which we copy news always are credited | 


in one way or the other, for in decent, respectfuland honor- 
able journalism such always is the rule. When we reprint 
a ‘‘special” dispatch taken from another paper we do not 
say “special” and omit the name of that paper in order to 
make it appear as a ‘‘ special” to this paper. 
journalism of that kind ‘‘ fake” journalism and it never suc- 
ceeds, From the Burlington (Vt.) ‘‘ Press” of January 15 
we quote the following from North Troy: 


A fire broke out in the piano sounding board factory of O. W. Fowler & 
Son at 5:30 rp. mM. Monday. It was extinguished by a vigorous effort and 
only slight damage. 


The John Church Company Have a Blaze. 


The following item appeared in many papers on Jan- | 
| got a dispossess warrant, and Mr. Ascher had to leave. 


uary 16: 


Cincinnati, January 15.—Electric light wires running into the large 


music store of the John Church Company, on Fourth-st., near Vine, caused | 


a destructive blaze in that establishment shortly before 1 o'clock this morn- 
ing. The loss will reach about $2,000. 
This Time it is Wind, 
A special telegram to the Wilmington (Del.) ‘‘ Evening 
News ” of January 16 says: 


Newark, Jan. 16. 
infant industry, the Knauff Organ Factory, with rather bad effect. Stand- 
ing as the new building does in the middle of a large field it received the 


full effect of the northwest wind and some time after midnight the gable | 


end of the west wing, together with some of the south wall, came down with 


acrash. In its fall it tore up the heavy plank flooring of the second story 


and did considerable other damage. The west wing has been completed for | 


a few days only, and it is supposed that the new brick wall without a roof 
had not become sufficiently strong to withstand the force of a wind blow- 
ing 40 miles an hour’ The loss is not over a few hundred dollars, but it 
will cause a very annoying delay in the completion of the factory. 
Swick’s Insurance. 

We learn that Swick has not yet been able to collect the 
$6,000 insurance on the Herlich factory at Paterson, de- 
stroyed under suspicious circumstances last fall. 








Regular Trade Meeting. 


DEBATE ON THE MCEWEN EXPULSION. 


HE utmost excitement prevailed in and 
around Clarendon Hall on Saturday night prior to and 
during the meeting of the Progressive Piano and Organ 
Men's Association, as it was known that resolutions would 
be presented expelling the McEwens for nonpayment of 
fees and dues. There was a large attendance and a sprink- 
ling of out of town dealers who, in accordance with a new 
By-Law, are permitted to attend meetings and present their 
grievances and make arrangements to have their maturing 
notes renewed and their installment papers transferred. 

Mr. T. Leeds Waters was called to the chair. (A clause in 
the constitution makes it imperative to have separate 
officers at each meeting, although officers of a previous 
meeting can be called upon to serve; the rule was really 
adopted to prevent one treasurer from holding the funds 
longer than the period between any two meetings ; in fact, 
it was aimed at the office of treasurer, in order to avoid 
temptations and other risks.) 

Mr. T. Leeds Waters took the chair and asked for a secre- 
tary, and Mr. W. B. Stone was anonymously elected, Mr. 
Harry Raymore being called upon to act as treasurer. 
After prayers by the Chaplain, Mr. C. O. H. Houghton, the 
chair calied for old business and Mr. J. N. Pattison replied 
that he had not sold a second hand piano in a month. The 
chair told the gentleman that he did not refer to old pianos, 
but to old business. The committee appointed to wait on 
Mr. R. M. Walters in regard to his lecture, ‘‘ Pianos and 
Politics with no reference to party,” reported grogress. 


Mr. Kimberly then brought in the McEwen expulsion 
resolutions, and the silence was [so oppressive that you 
could not see a pin drop. The resolutions were as follows: 

Whereas, The Collector of this Association, Mr. Ascher, has made 39 
calls at the wareroom cf E. H. McEwen to collect the fees and dues due 
this Association ; and 

Whereas, The collector of this Association, Mr. Ascher, has made 82 
calls at the factory of C. C. McEwen to collect the dees and fues due this 
Association ; and 

Whereas, The collector has never been able to get any money or satis- 
faction or any reply, or any answer indicating how, when, where, why or 
whence either or eyther of the McEwens{ were or had gone or will be 
back or would be seen ; and 

Whereas, Full time has been given to the McEwens to pay their fues 
and dees, be it therefore 

Resolved, That their names be struck off the list of membership of the 
Progressive Piano and Organ Men's Association for the Reduction of 
Freights and the Extension of Credits and be it furthermore 

Resolved, That a set of these resolutions handsomely engrossed by R. H, 
Rodda and framed be delivered to E.H. McEwen and a set toC. C. 
McEwen, and be it 

Resolved, That the sum of $50 be appropriated for that purpose, and 
be it 

Resolved, That a Committee of Seven be appointed to present the reso- 
lutions to the Mr. McEwens. 

Great excitement ensued immediately after the reading of 
these resolutions, calls and cries of ‘‘ question, ‘‘ question,” 
interrupting the chairman, Mr. T. Leeds Waters, to such 
an extent that he forgot all about entering a commission 
paid to him for selling a Bradbury piano that afternoon, 


We consider | 


The high wind of Wednesday attacked Newark’s pet | 





This apparent'y insignificant slip of the memory led to seri- 
ous trouble shortly afterward. 

However, he managed to restore order, with the assist- 
ance of Sergeant-at-Arms Johnny Kuehl, and on motion of 
Mr. W. E. White Mr. Ascher was asked to explain his in- 


| effectual efforts. 


Mr. Ascher mounted the nostril and in an agitated semi- 
tone stated, with evident vibration, that he had asked Mr. 
Wigand how he could manage to get a hold of E. H. McEwen, 
and Wigand had told him that the only way he could be dead 
sure of getting hold of McEwen was to bring a bed to No. 9 
W. 14 st., and have it put up in the passage between the 


| back wareroom where the installments are supposed to be 
| paid and the safe, and that he then might manage to catch 


McEwen, if he can keep awake. He tried that four days, 
but Dan Vandewater told him that he paid the rent for the 
passage, and having influence with the night roundsman he 


**Vy did you not gollekt de C. C. Maquun fees,” said 
Markstein. 

** Order, order,” cried Mr. T. Leeds Waters, who was look- 
ing for parliamentary rules in a Horrors Waters catalogue, 
but naturally got left, for all there was in it was a temper- 
Mr. Markstein got mad, but he 

off downstairs by Eddy Gott- 


ance tract and some ads. 
was assuaged and cooled 
schalk, his most intimate friend. 

When order was restored Mr. Ascher said that he thought 
it was best to call on Denninger, the case maker, to ascer- 
tain how to catch C. C. McEwen, and Denninger told him 
that C. C. had a signal system, and when a creditor came 
upstairs (there’s a stable on the ground floor of the factory), 
C. C. would climb out of the back window on to a rope lad- 
der, drop into the manure pit, rush through the cellar and 
get out of the manhole and catch the first car on Seventh- 
ave. before the creditor could’ get a reply from the First 
Assistant Sight Draft Clerk and get downstairs. ‘‘ Conse- 
quently,” said Mr. Ascher, ‘‘ I did not go there any more. I 
forgot to say that I did not call on Denninger until after I 
had made 82 attempts to catch young McEwen.” 

Dispatches were at this point received by Secretary Stone 
from R. G. Summers, a dealer in Brooklyn; E. R. Lake, 
another Brooklyn dealer, and about 20 other dealers, stating 
that they had paid drafts of the McEwens and had never re- 
ceived their pianos, and asking the association to stand by 
them. 

Mr. Vandewater then secured the attention of the chair, 
and a stenographic report of his speech, which on account 
of his rapidity of utterance was difficult to secure, is here- 
with appended. said Mr. Vandewater, ‘‘I 
think these proceedings are an outrage. this 
fellow Cohn Fr. Jeund, running a kind of trade paper. He 
comes in to see Ned and tells him he will write five nice 
articles about Ned and C. C., and McEwen pianos and also 
the stencil pianos, calling them all McEwen pianos. 

‘* Ned had bad luck down at Sheepshead Bay and at Mon- 
mouth and he told Cohn that he could not pay much until a 
change of luck and Cohn said all he wanted was $25 for the 
five articles. ‘Well,’ Ned said, ‘go ahead; I can't pay 
you all at once, but I'll pay $5 in advance for each ar- 
ticle,’ and he handed a $5 bill to the editor. The articles 
were splendid ; just what we wanted, and they fooled the 
dealers’ too, just as we wanted. Well, just before the fifth 
article Cohn came in and Ned was busy and could not be 
seen. He had not paid for the fourth yet; he was short. 
Then when Cohn Fr. Jeund’s next sheet came out he gave 
Ned a fearful laying out and said he was mad because Ned 
He got enough out of Ned. Now, 
Don’t you ?” 


‘* Gentlemen,” 
Here is 


would not see him. 
boys, I call that darned mean. 

Howls greeted these remarks, and Eddy Gottschalk said 
that Cohd would do the same with Gil if Gil would dot 
show up. ‘‘I tohd Gil log ago that he had better be careful 
what he tells Cohd ; I got doh use for him, and I got doh use 
for any of theb trade editors. Here’s Cohd ; he got dothing 
for those Chickering articles in his paper and in his Christ- 
mos nubber ; but Gil bought a whole lot of his papers, add 
there they are, laying in the cellar and got to be sold for 
ohd paper. I tohd Gil that he'd be a bigger fool thad he 
is to send out papers with such big, fide dotices about Stein- 
way and Decker and a whole lot of piano men.” 

These remarks were strictly unparliamentary, but as the 
chairman, Leeds waters, was an old chewing gum of Gott- 
schalk, he gave him privileges that were not extended to the 
of the members, who were, however, somewhat surprised at 
balance these disclosures. Mr. Lazelle, of Wm. E. Wheelock 
& Co., said he knew of anothercase where Christmas num- 
bers were disposed of in a similar manner. ‘' We don’t do 
that,” said he; ‘‘werun our business differently. We ad- 
vertise in the dailies that we have second-handed Weber, 
Chickering, Decker, Steinway or Knabe pianos on hand. 
Of course, we haven’t got them, but the prices we put in 
these ads. draw customers in, and then we sell them Stuy- 
vesant or Wheelock pianos. It’s a dandy idea, and it*works 
first class, especially with Stuyvesant,” 

‘What has all this to do with the question ?” was asked 
at this stage by Mr. Illidge, who happened to be here. “I 
believe in conducting our meetings in a regular manner, 
The question before this house is the McEwen expulsion 
and I move the question.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SCISSORS AND POT. 


Number 10. 


Forty More CHESTNUTS SELECTED FROM OUR SATURDAY 
CONTEMPORARY—ALSO SOME MEASUREMENTS OF THEIR 
OTHER MATTER. 


E are again tempted to exhibit ourselves 

in the act of ‘‘ foaming at the mouth,” ‘‘ wailing and 

gnashing our teeth,” &c., which is what ‘‘the most 

esteemed of all of our contemporaries” says we do when we 

look through their trade attachment and find the news which 

was published in THe MusicAL Courier on the preceding 
Wednesday again offered to the trade as live matter. 

Here are the items stolen from us last week, with the date 
and page number on which they have been published in our 
columns—except those that appeared last vear, where 1889 
is given to save the trouble of going over what are now old 
files : 

Chicago Cottage O. Co. and Peek, Tue Musica Courier, Jan. 15, 
A. G. Wigand and Emerson....... “ 7 = 
M. A. Maloneand R.S. Richburg. * 
J. W. Griffin 

W. L. Streeter 

Steere & Turner 

Warren Pray 

re ere rte é 
Wickham & Chapman 

Joseph C. Spring. .............0.. 
Charles P. Fisher 

George D. Herrick & Co.......... 
Jot Fas OOO, <i 6 dash reds cee 
Emerson and W. W. Kimball Co.. 
Mr. Wm. V. D. Haring 

Rufus Blake 

Louis Levassor..... 

William Steinway 

Savannah Piano and Organ Co.... 

E. C. Smith 

C. Sproat.... eek 
Landas and Pruther 
G. K. Barnes retires. ........:..... 
B. S. Barrett... 

Musical Progress. . R 
AlGtE THAR oo. oc cote pnsicies ase 
Rice-Hinze Fire 

Century Piano and Organ Co 

Ww. Doherty A. uccaenke destin 
C. H. Peterson... 

Steinway & Son’s Output 

Mrs. A. L. Cassebeer.. ‘4 
Theodore Steinway’s Remains.... 
The Connor Factory.............. 
Krakauer Pianos in Florida....... 
Bottesini’s Bust 

Geo. Schleiffarth 

Mason & Hamlin Hall......... 
Hurndall & Wetherby cag 
Elends & Laughray beuseesst obs 

As to the remainder of this interestingly musty trade 
department, almost three columns are taken up in a long 
strung out account of the Lindeman failure, every point 
in which could have been easily condensed into a single 
column or less, and exactly four columns 5% inches of 
reprints from papers other than THE MusICcAL Courier, and 
five columns even of that largely faked up rot massed 
under the title of ‘‘ More Kind Works.” Several months 
ago THE Musica. Courier offered to pay $100 to any chari- 
table object, even to the employés of our contemporary, if 
they would show the letters which they published under this 
heading for six months past. The challenge was not 
accepted, and is now hereby renewed. The whole trade 
knows by this time that this particular department of that 
particular paper is filled with the most barefaced lies and 
misrepresentations, and people who have been surprised to 
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see their names in print appearing at the end of an alleged | 


letter which they never wrote, have become so numerous 
that the matter is now looked on as a bit of amusing child’s- 
play, which hurts no one and apparently affords pleasure to 
the editors in question— as they always are. 

Just for fun, now, our attention has been called to two 
letters in this week’s ‘‘ More Kind Words’’—words more 
kind than true—both letters from the same party, Mr. H. R. 
Humphries, the conductor cf ‘‘ The Banks Glee Club,” both 
dated on the same day, but represented as being addressed 
one to ‘‘The American Musician” and one to ‘‘ Dear Mr. 
Quigg.” Please, who got that money? Did Mr. H. sub- 
scribe twice on the same day and inclose his check in each 
letter, or did he write it at all, or if he wrote to only one of 
the addresses given or alleged, who ‘‘collared” that 
check? Only the other day we heard from a man in the 
Bowery that ‘‘ Jimmy Quigg” came to him to collect a 
quarter’s advertising in advance only to meet with areceipt 
signed by ‘*‘ Jack" that very day. Nice way of doing busi- 
ness this is, isn’tit? What a fraud and fake those ‘‘ More 
Kind Words” are! But then that’s music trade journalism, 
and it ‘‘ goes” every time, except with men of sense. They 
get disgusted. 








The following is from Monday’s ‘‘ Evening Post :” 


The Hamburg steamer Rugia brought over the remains of C. F. 
Theodore Steinway and of his wife, Mrs. Johanna Steinway. Mrs. Stein- 
way died January 13, 1888, and C. F. Theodore Steinway March 26, 1889, 
at Brunswick, Germany. Both bodies were placed in the Steinway family 
mausoleum on Chapel Hill, Greenwood Cemetery, on Sunday, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the Rev. B. Kriisi, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Madison-st., New York, officiating. 
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The Mehlin Piano. 
NDER the guidance and control of a techni- 


cal and more than that, a scientific piano builder, who 
has originality, force of character to go beyond mere asser- 
tion and demonstrate what he can do and an impulse to 
make his theories a practical force in the evolution of piano 
making, a piano factory becomes a highly interesting insti- 
tution for persons who are interested in the art that under- | 
lies the creation of these instruments | 
Such an individuality as described above is found in the 


person of Paul G. Mehlin, the head of the house ot Mehlin 





‘This feature is one of the fundamental schemes in the 
Mehlin piano, if not the fundamental plan, for upon it is 
built the whole piano in all of its relations to the various 
parts. In connection with the sound board surface this 
system of piano construction produces a large and powerful 
tone, of course, granting that all other parts of the instru- 
ment be adjusted with the care and attention bestowed 
upon the usual grand piano, and it can be relied upon that 
in Mr. Mehlin’s factory every part of the piano is adjusted 
in the most approved manner. When the patent end wood 
bridge used in the Mehlin pianos is made a component part 
of this system the instruments produce the surprising bell 





& Sons, the piano 
manufacturers, cor- 
ner of Tenth-ave. 
and _ Fortieth-st.; 
and as Mr. Mehlin 
has during a long 
period been kept 
before the readers 
of this paper we 
propose to-day to 
say less of him 
than of some of his 
work, his ideas and 
his prospects, and 
particularly of what 
has already been 
accomplished by 
him in his enter- 
prise. 
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some time 
ago gives more 
than an outline of 
the work done in 
the comparatively 
short time that Mr. 
has been 
established, but it 
must not be for- 
gotten that in his 
pianos is represent- 
ed the accumulated 
knowledge and ex- 
perience of many 
years of activity as 
a piano builderand 
artisan. The pianos made up to date have called out many 
voluntary tributes from persons who are competent to judge | 
piano tone and touch, and it is unanimously opined that 
one of the chief and important features in this construction 
is the upright grand plate, of which we give an illustration | 
in this article. 

It will be noticed that the plate proper in this cut is in 
reality a grand plate, the plate of a grand piano in vertical | 
position, as it is placed in the Mehlin uprights. The sound 
board and case rim are fastened and bolted around ,and in | 
conformity with the iron plate, which makes the analogy to | 
the grand still more complete. The plate describes an arch, | 
which enables it to withstand tension as the grand does, | 
and necessarily keeps the ‘instrument firmly in tune. The 
value of this application{of the plate and its relation to the 
‘‘tune firmness” is enhanced by the arrangement of the 
bearings of the strings, which are all on wood only. From 
the wood pin block to the lower bridge these bearings, with 
their immense tension, are supported by the arched plate 
instead of the ordinary flat plate, and the danger of getting 
out of tune is reduced to a minimum 
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like tone found in the Mehlin pianos. That is, in fact, the 
secret of the musical tone quality that makes these instru- 
ments unique among pianos of the present day, and dis- 
closes to our readers the originality of conception at the 
basis of all that Mr. Mehlin has been doing in piano con- 
struction, It is not a mere improvement in a detail or part 
of a piano or in piano case work, but it is the application of 
an entirely new and original principle which, as we said 
before, makes these instruments unique and consequently 
attractive among modern pianos. 

Neither will Mr. Mehlin end his labors in 
field with these improvements, for in his researches and 
experiments he has succeeded in discovering many novel 
which find in his grand 


the inventive 


phenomena we will applied 


| piano. 


In the meanwhile the Mehlin upright has made such a 
complete success with the déalers who have handled them and 
the musicians who have played them and the experts who 
have tested them that the future trade of the firm is assured, 
and the production increased to an extent not even expected 


by them. 





Bollman Brothers Company. 

HE annual meeting of the Bollman Brothers 
Company, St. Louis and Kansas City, took pace in 
this city on Friday, January 17, Mr. Otto Boilman, of St. 
Louis, attending with proxies. A cash dividend was de- 
clared, and Mr. William Steinway was elected president in 
the place of Mr. Henry Ziegler, who is at present in the 
Riviera for his health. 

The new wareroom of the Kansas City branch was opened 
on Tuesday evening, January 14, and a concert was given 
in Bollman Hall, as the hall of the new building is called. 
Kansas City papers give columns upon columns relating to 
the concert, which is considered one of the most artistic 
musical events that ever took place in that city. 

Mr. Herman H. Bollman, the manager of the branch, 
assisted by Oscar Bollman, of St. Louis, had charge of it, 
and issued a handsome souvenir program for the occasion. 
The new building, 1211-1213 Main-st., is a great four- 
stery double building occupied entirely by the Bollman 
Brothers Co. It has room for 890 to 1,000 pianos and makes 
a remarkable impression, 


Important News. 
E learn that the United States Supreme 
Court has just rendered a decision to the effect that 
the parts of pianos and organs imported into this country, 
such as felts, cloth, metal, wood, &c., instead of being ad- 
mitted as ‘parts of musical instruments,” and therefore 











coming under the 25 per cent. provision, must hereafter be 
appraised in accordance with the rate of duty paid on the 
material of which the various parts of musical instruments 
are made. We will get the complete opinion or decision by 
next week. Justice Blatchford read it. 


The Everett Piano. 
REPARATIONS are now completed to pro- 
duce an average output of 14 pianos a day in the factory 
of the Everett Piano Company, Boston, making a total of 
84 pianos a week. The arrangements for work of such 
proportions have been made under the skillful manage- 
ment of Col. Wm. Moore, whose executive ability is recog- 


| nized beyond cavil, and who has thoroughly made it under- 


stood at the factory that the man who is not conscious that 
every effort on his part must be made to bring those 14 pianos 
down to the shipping department of the factory must not 
consider his tenure of office or occupation as worth much, 
Colonel Moore will have no drones about the hive and insists 
upon it that, in return for good and prompt pay and treat- 
ment such as a gentleman expects, his men will give him 
the benefit of their brains and their labor. 

And they do it. 

Three or four years ago, when Colonel Moore took charge of 
the Everett Company, they were in an old rookery on Fed- 
eral st., turning out from fourto six pianos a week. They are 
now in a large factory, turning out twice the number per 
day then produced in a week. 

What's the use of making any comment ? 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courier, ) 
236 STAaTR-st., ; 
Cuicaco, January 18, 1890, | 

ESSRS. LYON, POTTER & CO. had the 
formal opening of their beautiful ’warerooms last 
Hardly a musi- 
cian or tradesman in the business but paid his respects to 
the new Steinway agency, and, with the liberal advertising 
that has been done, the house is certainly as well known 
among the musical public as any other concern in the city. 
The front consists of four elegant show windows large 
enough to contain a grand piano each, and we do not recall 


M 


Wednesday, as indicated in our last issue. 


so attractive a front anywere in the country. Upon enter- 
ing there is a broad staircase to the left, and upon the right 
Mr. C F. Summy has his sheet music department; about 
midway of the room is a reception platform, and to the right 
a commodious passenger elevator, and to the extreme left a 
freight elevator. The rear of the first floor will be occupied 
as a general business office, and this floor, as well as the 
second, contains one of the finest stocks of grands and 
uprights in all the various kinds of woods ever exhibited 
in this city. On the third floor there is also a fine stock of 
pianos, reed organs and the vocalion organs. 

One can get some idea of the size when it is said thatethe 
whole premises occupied by the house consist of about 30,- 
ooo square feet, and the first floor is lit by about one hun- 
dred and thirty incandescent electric lights. At the recep- 
tion the first and second floors were crowded with people 
who were entertained with musical selections by Currier's 
Horn Octet, Mr. Clarence Eddy on the vocalion organ, Miss 
Gertrude Foster on the piano, the Chicago Ladies’ Quartet, 
Messrs. George E. Holmes and J. H. Garner, baritone, Mr. 
Charles Knorr, tenor, and other local talent 

After the audience were dismissed, the principals, em- 
ployés and a selected number of guests adjourned to 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, where an elegant spread was 
served 

The Lester has been added to the list of pianos to be 
handled by Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. 

Che Shoninger Company have leased a portion of the 
tore, State-st their part is No. 225, and 
they have all of the three floors above, which are 40 by 150 
is one door south of the Chicago Cottage Com- 


] 290° 
25 and 227 


feet tt 


pany’s warerooms, and an excellent location. 


Mr. A. W. Brainard, vice-president of the S. Brainard’s 
Sons Company, left last week for Europe on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. Mr, C. F. Albright, traveling 
salesman for the same house, is on the Pacific Coast, where 
business must be good if the orders received from him area 


The Brainard Company will enlarge their store by taking 
the north side of the piano warerooms and will carry a still 
larger and more complete stock of the best foreign edi- 
tions. 

Mr. R. W. Cross, who has been unavoidably detained 
here for some time by illness in his family, will leave for 
New York to-morrow. 

Mr. Mark Ayres leaves for Boston soon to attend the 
stockholders’ meeting of the Mason & Hamlin Company. 

Mr. I. N. Camp has just returned from the East and 
Colonel Fuller came with him on a simple pleasure trip; the 
colonel attended the banquet last night given by the Sons 
of Vermont and made one of his characteristic speeches to 
his brother Vermonters, of whom there are a large number 
resident in Chicago. 

It is pretty nearly certain that the Schomaker Company 
will take the warerooms in the rear of the Brainard Music 
House, and that Mr. Justus Gray will remain here and take 
charge of the business. Mr. Gray is an agreeable young 
man and very popular already with those who have met 
him. One can scarcely help wishing him success in his 
undertaking. This will possibly result in a removal on the 
part of Mr. A. H. Rintelman to other quarters. 

Mr. David E. McKee has left the Chicago Music Company 
and accepted a position as salesman in the Lyon & Healy 
house. Drummond and Mac will make a good team, the 
former dry, the latter jolly, and suggestive of a sort of 
Jack Sprat combination to suit all tastes. 

Mr. Louis Dederick, a valued and highly esteemed em- 
ployé of the Weber house, has been appointed as manager 
of the branch here. 

Mr. I. N. Rice, of Des Moines, Iowa, is likely to make 
some arrangement that will result in the removal of the 
piano factory to Chicago. He is now in the city and is 
expecting Mr. J. C. Macy. the president, to arrive daily, 
when the matter will be definitely settled. 








The Trade. 


The ocarnia is advertised by a Detroit firm as the McGinty flute. 

A patent has been granted to J. & G. Hatch for a music stand (No. 
418,368) and to A. C. Lyon for a pin securer for piano hammers and jacks. 
—Another new agency for Mehlin & Son and one whose members speak 
in terms of highest praise of their pianos is C. L.Gorham & Co., of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Messrs. Wickham & Chapman, of Springfield, Ohio, have started a 
piano plate foundry, not a piano factory, as stated in one of our esteemed 
contemporaries. 

Mr. M. H. Haverty, formerly outside salesman with Chickering & Sons, 





is now with the New York branch of the B. Shoninger Company, acting in 
the same capacity. 
ANTED-—Strictly first-class man to take charge of publishing and 
wholesale department. Address, ‘Sheet Music,” care of Mysicar 
Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
JOSITION WANTED—By an experienced traveling salesman, well 
known throughout the whole piano and organ trade ; also good busi- 
ness manager. Best of trade references. care of 


Address ** Traveler,’ 


—Albert Webb, who had recently opened a music store in Baltimore, 
having removed from Providence, died suddenly on the street on Wednes- 
day morning last, 

—Ata meeting of the Board of Trade of Brantford, Ont., Canada, the 
secretary stated that the officers of the board were in negotiation with a 
firm tor the establishment of a piano factory in that city. 

— Mr. Robt. Ernst has a Stultz & Bauer cabinet grand piano, just re- 
ceived, that isone of the handsomest instruments ever brought to this 
market. The case is of antique curled ash. In tone the piano is quite as 
good as it looks.—Vicksburg ‘* Herald.” 

—Among agents and piano men visiting New York last week were Mr, 
Frank Metzerott, of Washington, D, C.; Mr. Otto Bollman, of St. Louis; 
Mr. Albert Lertz, of Baltimore ; M. O. W. Williams, of Baltimore. E. P. 
Carpenter, of Brattleboro, was also in town, 


—Mr. Peck, of the firm of Hardman, Peck & Co., piano manufacturers, 
has a luxuriantly furnished house at 125 West Eighty-sixth-st. The walls 
are hung with painted tapestries, the floors are covered with valuable 
Turkish rugs, and the collection of paintings is very fine.—‘“* Truth.” 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt from Barmen, Germany, from the 
piano manufacturing firm of Rud. Ibach Sohn, of a handsome New Year's 
card imparting hearty good wishes for our welfare, all of which we here- 
with accept with the hope that the senders will enjoy health, happiness 
and prosperity for many years to come. 


—The Waterloo Organ Company, of Waterloo, N. Y., at its annual elec- 
tion named the following officers: President, Alexander C. Reed ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Malcolm Leve ; directors, Malcoim Love, Alexander C. 
Reed, Joseph W. Chamberlain, Jesse Snook and Robert Love ; inspectors 
of election, Leonard Story, George Cook and Francis Bacon. 

—Snyder Lockwood, the piano and organ dealer at Shokan in the Cats- 
kills, who did business in Ulster, Greene, Delaware and Sullivan coun- 
ties, in this State, and who has defrauded and forged for a large amount, 
is said to be heavily indebted to the Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 
That company should investigate some of its other customers, This wild, 
harum-scarum installment business is not safe, 

—We received too late for publication in our last issue notification of the 
retirement of Mr. Hammacher, the senior partner in the firm of Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., the firm continuing as before and the announce- 
ment of the admission of Mr. Wm. Strauch and Mr. Albert Strauch, sons 
of Mr. Peter Strauch, into the action firm of Strauch Brothers. 


—In the effort to straighten out the affairs of Piano Dealer Barrett the 
object of punishing the runaway himself has been overlooked, Attorney 
George A. Groot, however, has not given up hope of finding him and 
tracers have been sent in various directions for his apprehension, Mr. 
Groot now believes he has a clue to the defaulter's location and will make 
an effort to effect his capture.—Cleveland * Plaindealer.”’ 


—Frank Benner, the banjo maker, yesterday showed a * Citizen"’ re- 
porter an appliance which he will apply for a patent for. It is an ingeni- 
ous contrivance by which the short or treble, or what:may be termed the 
repetitioner, string is governed by a key which is in the keyhead proper 
instead of being, as is usually the case with banjos, down on the thumb 
edge of the finger board, where it interferes with rapid execution.—Brook- 
lyn ** Citizen.” 

~The New England Piano Company's employés gave their first grand 
ball last Thursday evening at Paine Memorial Hall, having as a special 
guest their proprietor, Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, Quinn's orchestra fur- 
nished the music, and 28 well selected numbers were on the list, open- 
ing with the grand march and circle, concluding with the quadrille, 
* Home, Sweet Home." The feature Of the evening was the militaire 
march. Mr. John F. Dever was floor director, assisted by a ‘corps of aids 
and a reception committee, composed of Edward J. Flinn, William J. 
Simonson, Edward Callahan, George J. Mulcahy, D. S. Brigham, M. J. 
Scanlan, John L. Smith, William F. Johnson, Jere McCarthy, Charles de 
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Merritt.— Boston ‘‘ Herald.” 





EDWIN KLAHRE. 
SECOND PIANO RECITAL. 


STEINWAY HALL, | 


TUESDAY EVENING, JAN. 28. 


CHOPIN 





PIANOS 


WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Designs and Firm 


MARQUETRY OF 
Application. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


c. CHEVREL, 





Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885 





Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 





ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


{1 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 











ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


TION 





ZEITTER & WINKELMANN, 
*PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSHOCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM 
cC 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 
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HEAP PRICES AND 


The resco, 


BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 
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Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


ESTABLISHED 
— 1836,.—— 


PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, IW. Ei. 








P. PABST, LEIPSIC, | 


GERMANY, 


W holesale Music Dealer. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON 


APPLICATION, 






NEWYORK Sole Agents for the United ; 
States and Canada. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 Warren St., New York. 
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- WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PLAINOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Yi7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES ;: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. + 


BRANCH - 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 














DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


‘ Piano Plates 


—AND-— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, ano 
all other injurious mine:als, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them will 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale eve anon, or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80Cortlandt Street, New York. 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 
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NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
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Ss Cambridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 





=BACON 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


— ‘amen and Evenness of 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, or og 
Finish 


Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smoot 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave. .. NEW YORK. 





Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 
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NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should-visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 





JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 


MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





Brooklyn. 


Address all New York co 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


Brapeury Music Hai, | 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 








L. C. HARRISON 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & C0., 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


11298 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHI4, IA. 
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Gratz’s German Pianos. 

HERE arrived in New York a few days ago 
an invoice of pianos, a preliminary history of which 
appeared in the columns of THe Musicat Courier during 
the summer of 1889; a lot of pianos which, though not 
perhaps destined to revolutionize the piano business in this 
country, as was stated in some of our contemporaries, are 
at least destined to present to the trade an element of com- 
petition entirely new in its characteristics, and an element 
which we venture it will well behoove them to investigate 
We refer to the recent shipment of instru- 
ments made by the firm of Glass & Co., of Heilbronn, Ger- 
many, which reached here consigned to the American rep- 
resentative of the house, Mr. Wm. R. Gratz, the well-known 

music commission merchant, of No. 430 Broome-st. 

To our readers of the peculiarities of these 
particular instruments, as compared with the ordinary 
imported piano, we may recall the statement made by us at 
the inception of Mr. Gratz’s plan, that the pianos are not 
in 


and consider. 


remind 


German pianos, but simply American pianos made 
Germany under the direction and superintendence of ex- 
perienced American workmen sent from here to Heilbronn 
to oversee every department of the manufactory there, and 
the German workmen in the mysteries and 
excellences of the superior plans of piano construction in 


to instruct 


vogue on this side of the Atlantic. It was Mr. Gratz’s idea, 
and is still his idea, to demonstrate that it was and is pos- 
sible to make a piano in Germany exactly as one is made in 
New York city or in Boston, and how well founded was his 
theory and how successful has been its execution are best 











| 


| 


madein the United States. While some defect is apparent, 
for inStan¢e, in the varnish work—a  matter'which can be 
easily remedied—the general mafte up 6f these instruments 
shows to the connoisseur such an exquisite nicety of execu- 
tion as will gladden the eye of every practical piano man 
and make him ask ‘‘ Why can’t we do such work here?” 

When we say that the pianos arexessentially American in 
their construction, we mean it in the fullest sense of the 
term—from the outward appearance of the case, from the 
full iron frame, the modern action, the improved method of 
stringing, the general style of the instrument inside and out, 
one would readily be lead to suppose that it was a piano of 
American manufacture save for two things—the nicety of 
detail work and the general excellence of the scale, when 
considered in relation to the price. 

Mr. Gratz starts this week upon an extended trip in 
the interests of his new venture in connection with his 
general musical merchandise business, and he is confident 
of much success in securing orders for the Glass & Co. 
pianos in addition to those already booked. Mr. Gratz en- 
joys the reputation of being a careful and conservative man, 


| and it is his avowed intention thoroughly to introduce these 


instruments among his friends and customers and to the 
general trade, an ambition in which we wish him success. 








Stenographers and Typewriters on 
the Pennsylvania Limited. 


ECOGNIZING the increasing popularity of 


the Limited among the business and professional men 


demonstrated by the uprights now on exhibition at his of the country, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 


warerooms 

Upon invitation from Mr. Gratz, one of the editors of THE 
Mt 
and made a thorough examination of the three instruments 
These three pianos formed a part of an 


SICAL CouRIER visited his place of business last week 


there displayed. 

invoice of some 40 odd, which, upon their arrival here, were 
shipped at once to fill the orders already listed by Mr, Gratz. 
Of such of these as have reached their destinations opinions 
complimentary in the extreme have been received, while 
we have much in praise to say of the samples shown here. 


Unexceptionable finish in details is a characteristic of the 
new Glass & Co. piano, as it is, indeed, of almost every 
piece of work turned out from these foreign factories. Our 
home makers might learn a valuable lesson in careful atten- 
tion to the small points of piano making by a thorough ex- 
amination of these instruments—such excellence of work- 
manship, such studied care of small matters, is not to be 
found in any upright piano sold for the same price and 





decided to still further improve the facilities of this wonder- 
ful train, and add to its conveniences by introducing a 
stenographer and typewriter for the service of the pas- 
sengers. 

A bright, young man, expert in both branches of his pro- 
fession, will be placed on each train between New York and 
Pittsburgh to take the dictation and transcribe on the type- 
writer the correspondence of the passengers who desire to 
avail themselves of his services. By this means a business 
or professional man can attend to his correspondence en route, 
and thus secure a great saving of time. A compartment 
will be fitted up on each train for this purpose, and the 
letters will be mailed from the train as they are written. 
This novel and convenient arrangement will go into effect 
on February I. 

The business men already have the advantage of the 
stock and weather reports on the limited, the ladies have 
their maid, their private bath and their drawing room in the 





observation car, and the introduction of an amanuensis will 
round out the completeness of the train’s conveniences to a 
perfect degree. 

No other railroad train in the world offers any one of the 
four advantages that are provided on the Pennsylvania 
Limited. 








Kussner’s Patent. 


ETTERS patent dated December 31, 1889, have just 
been granted to Mr. L. Kussner, of Terre Haute, for a very novel 
invention embracing three claims for the attachments to and below the 
pedals of upright pianos to prevent mice and other vermin getting into the 
interior of the instruments. 

While numerous patents have been granted for attachments to organs 
to exclude mice, the upright piano has so far been wholly neglected. In 
the past few years Mr. Kussner and son Albert have repaired several up- 
rights in which mice had done most serious damage to the action and to 
the felt linings. However, it was only last season when repairing a Decker 
piano that it occurred to Mr. Kussner that some plan must be devised to 
shut out the mice. Although this piano was a solid paneled upright the 
mice had every one of the bridle tapes ruined, thus rendering the action 
perfectly useless. The only places left in the upright piano for the ingress 
and egress of mice are the openings underneath the pedals for the up and 
down movement. Mr. Kussner’s three separate patented claims solve 
the difficultv perfectly. It will be cheering news to the thousands of 
piano owners in the cities, towns and counties of this vast land to be able 
to procure soon jsomething that will effectually protect a costly piece of 
home furniture as well as the instruments used in Sabbath school rooms 
and places of public amusement. The ‘‘ Express” hopes he may make a 
fortune outof this ingenious device, which is all that is claimed for it.— 
Terre Haute “‘ Express " 








ANTED-—In a Fifth-ave. piano wareroom a competent tone regu- 
lator who has had experience and who can furnish references. 
Address ‘* Tone,” care of Tue Musicat Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 
New York. 
CALE, PATTERNS, &c. — Wanted a scale and patterns for 
a small upright piano 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 4 inches, 7% 
octaves. Address, ‘Scale,’ care of THe Musicat Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 
» Lnababeansirsageoe who are willing to embark in the reed organ man- 
ufacture in or near this city. The organs are to be made under 
patents pronounced very valuable and would supersede the ordinary reed 
organ in quality and selling advantages. Address ‘‘ Reed,”’ care of Tue 
Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 


2” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 























—- THB: 


=e 


BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A — 


GOLD MBDAL, | 


The First Award of Merit, 


—AT THE — 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELBOURNE, February 19, 1889. 





I must compliment you On the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; they are 


in as perfect condition as when they left the factory, and they have been more exposed than 
any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many oi the other Pianos and Organs are 
riuch the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 
the Exhibition was right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corru- 


WAREROOMS: 


My place in 


gated iron and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 


and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on 


the Pianos. 


FACTORY: 


-BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘(1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


omc PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
a and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRKE. 


; W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand $ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBUBN. & CO., stamens memes oe 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 














BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t®” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON «<r: 


(Established in 1849.) 5 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IK- 








We would call your attention to our Popular Series 
STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 


printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by oy Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, ion 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE. [WB & HANS 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 
PIANOFORTES.| Upright Pianos 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
INSTRUMENTS. 





omy fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have Litained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them ~~ UALED in Tone, 
Teach, Workmanship ty. 


Every Piano Futty Wasnawrep ror Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space. Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


STory & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


& Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORY: 





NEw TORE. 














K 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK, 


GLASS & CoO., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 








.@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


respectfully solicited. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 





A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers 
gar” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash A 
CoHIiCAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO Exe NS 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New Yor: City. 


FRED. ENG apy 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & S Action Department. 





A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 
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ie 00 SMO VT ARTIN GUITARS iow tum 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t#- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -&3 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 





but deem it 
States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


¢. KURTZMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, X.Y. 





PF OUR Sc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


e@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


American Organ and Piano 
el AD 


581 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


BRANCH HOUSES: i London, Eng 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between aed and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 





JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Sirings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 









Ki ANICH 


is] 
SBACK 
Grand. Square and’ Upright 

Pr Baars el 


Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


&@7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 
W.H. BUSH & CO., 


- == 


P — = t- ~ == Fr 

I taeel| | eelege a] os 

j . 
I => Stood | 








DE a (| 


ODHNPR 


FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Aczents WanTep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIN Os. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The onisy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EBse.ExXx, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON, 


SoOnNN. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS ; -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A.B. CHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 
































MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 








UNITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


1 RAYTDLOWD & CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Successor to 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. Fort wayne orcan co. 


~weIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ERNEST G ABLER & BROTHE GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Ay. rata veal ane Usenet aaa 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be p by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
nevis aan GEORGE STECK & C0., 
WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” a 


ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS., 
WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 


petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUOOA—“ Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess. " Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


JARDINE & SON C. S$. STONE. poe THE “MILLER” ORGAN 























818 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
ae Is the Best and Most Salabie 
LT OFS a hposst Manufacturer of First-Class Drgun of the day. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., UPRIGHT ana SQUARE 


manuals ; St. George’s = 


p ene 4; St. Paul’s M. E. C AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


Ch. & sel itl Piano Cases , " RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 
New, Greeny, 3894. na Ps ERVING, MASS. a MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


TSTULTZ & BAUER, ___© CONOVER BROS. co. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — ca | eee Je GRAED AND 
Upright and Square il Ee a8) | UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


} ! ” : Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
sae and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tf ee tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 


and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent Py as Mme. 


Factory and 1 Werensem, 338 and 340 East jast Slat S Street, New York. ? Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton: Strelezki, 
: hy ‘ E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 





Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


he -_ i 5 ~ : 
BROWN & SIMPSON, §&—— 400 and 402 W. 140 St, and 37 to 45 904 Ave, 


Manufacturers of First-Class NEBw ToR=z. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, |" 


4 madi PLAYS A THOUSAND 
WORCESTER, MASS. ——— a 


Great Novelty 


“CROWN ci ORGAN S, en ae | Holiday Present. 


For Church and Parlor use. > AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY = == Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GHO. P. BENT , | SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. : : 
Ee ak oo ea Piano Stools. Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations. 


WHLRORLFING & SONS. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


Snes eee = 105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


3 e e 
= Foreign Musie SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
s ’ 


ESTABLISHED 1857. —— 








ee" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 








—— INCLUDING -—— 


Edition “Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 


Editions. Publishers of Edition “‘ Rohlfing.” 


a e 
The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. P 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee. Wis. FACTORY: 233 and 235 East Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK. 


E.G. HARRINGTON & GO., evs 
“within square # Upright Piano fo rtes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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oT A ¥ 3 THE | 
ra NS J O: ESTE Y 
Strzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of | 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument.of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, te ana ee | | 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. we are not already represented. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, ESTEY PIANO COMP ANY, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. South Boulevard, New York City. 
Finishing Yactory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Cas» and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Is:and City, opposite raoth Street, New York City. Hil | 
































































































thie more true than in the Piano Trade. 


in other words, will tt be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” 


O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason: 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 
In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knouw's, or should know, that he must study 
the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—“ Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing tt» 
or one that may be a bili of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—*‘ Will the Piano do its share, or, 


THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piane Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument. 










For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 













C.C. BRIGGS & CO., & aii 7 Appleton Street, Boston, bei U.S. A., 
itlanutacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


reLr AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 









‘BEHNING 


ed we and Grand image 





Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 








BEHNING & SON. 






BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M.STARRG CO. . 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 





Be 


i 
| 








